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bh» Eadior of the Christian Observer. 


iH if 


ii eur number for September 
4“ jast you inserted a very Inter- 
esine account of the death of Dr. 
Moen lather; which, I trust, did 
not escape the observation of many 


of -our readers. I fear, however, 
that it may have been passed over 
by some, from the omission of a 
short introduction, which would 
have directed their attention to its 
merits. I beg leave, therefore, to 
recal that important paper to their 
minds. For this purpose, I have 
sent you some extracts from two 
discourses in the same volume from 
which the account of the death of 
Luther was taken; one of which, is 
an Oration pronounced at his fune- 
ral, by Melancthon; the other, a 
Sermon delivered on the same great 
oceasion, by Dr. Pomeranus, Chief 
Pastor of the Church of Witm- 
burgh. The passages which I have 
extracted from Melancthon’s Ora- 
tion, though short, contain some 
striking traits of the great reformer’s 
sentiments and character. The ex- 
tracts from the Sermon, though prin- 
cipally consisting of a very singular 
account of the death of ‘* Master 
Ambrose Bernarde,” will be deem- 
ed highly curious and interesting 
by all those who love genuine Chiris- 
han simplicity. J have oniy to add, 
that the following passages are all 
that are particularly valuable in the 
two discourses from which they are 
extracted, 
JOHANNENSIS™. 

*I beg leave to correct two mistakes 
Which eceur in the account of Luther, in 
your number for September. The first re- 
Curist. Ogsrny. No. 51, 


Extract from * The Oracyon or Pro- 
cesse rehearced of Philipp Melanch- 
ton, at the Buryall of the Reverende 
Man, Doctour Martyne Luther, 
translated by Jouan Bate. Anno 
1566+. 

‘ Myselfe verye oft commynge 
sodenlye upon hym, have founde 
hym in most fervent prayer, with 
abundaunce of tearesronnynge from 
hys eyes for the prosperouse estate 
of the unyversall Christen churche. 
He appoynted to hymselfe everye 
daye, a serten tyme of psalmes read- 
ynge, wherin he mixed hys pray- 
ers to God with contynuall sygh- 
ynges and wepynges. And said 
commonlye, that he allowed not 
them whych, eyther for wordlye 
worke or for slouthfulnesse, sup- 
posed it ynough a lyttle to mourng 
in their devocyons. For none other 
purpose (sayth he) are fashyons of 
prayer prescrybed unto us, by the 
Lordes appoyutement, but that 
through readynge, our myndes 
myght be inflamed, and that our 
voyce myght so confesse outwardlye 
that God whych ys onlye to be 
called upon. 


lates to a town which is printed PBallis, for 
which read Ha/its. In my map, I find this 
* Halle” is situated on the river Saale, or 
Soaldra, which falls into the Elbe. This 
river Saaie is ** the daungerouse flode”? 
mentioned in the narrative of Luther's jour- 
hey. The other mistake occurs near the 
buttom of the first column, page 518. On 
referring to the original, I found two words 
omitted inthe passage alluded to: It should 
be read thus, § What a cruel! sprite oul 
common edversary iss. We nede, &e.’ 

+ (in thisdate there is a mistake, LX. 
being put for AL.) It ought to be 1546 
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* More over than thy Ss, as dy verse 
and manytolde daungerouse doubtes 
of publyque parels, have oft tvmes 
chanced unto us, we have alw: ives 
founde hyim stronge and my vhtye 
stomaked, and never « sowardl ye 
harted, nor yetterrytyved with word- 
lye sorowes. Heevermore set hande 
’ anker. His trust 
was inthe onlye helpe of God, and 
had allw aves to stand Dy 
fayth invyneyh le. 


+ Farthermore thys spec) all grace 
he had, to seeverve farre in thynges 
ot — Ww avght or daunger, aud 
wrvselye aforehande to seke out the 
best remedyes, Nevther was he, 
as mauye men have supposed, neg- 
ligent in consyderacyon of the pub- 
Iyque welthe, nor vet in knowlege 
wherunto men hath theriu bene en- 
clvned. But he pertvghtlyve knewe 
what was most ¢ ‘ommody ouse ther- 
unto, and most warily perceyved 
and consydered the polycyes and 
hys owne cytiezens : 
were Most quyck ot 
ihe not all to that 
CtuUdt sive read the eccle- 
stvek wrytynges beth olde and 
we sacred prephane, with 

ain d chronycles, 
a es he propone d 
be done.’ 
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Ertrvacts from Funeral Sermons on Martin Luther. 


[Man ', 


more feare the stynge therof? Noy 
other is the deathe of our my es 
now, than an entraunce of ; t lyf 
contynuall through Jesus C hrist ; our 
Lorde, wh ych was for us a most pre. 
cyouse sacryfyce, 

‘ 1 yet remember it wele, that | 
oftty mes hearde thys ble eed may 
Doctour Luther saye, as he behelde 
anye faythfull persone peaceablye 
depart hens in Christes belefe, The 
eternal God of heaven graunt ine at 
liys tyme appoynted, so plesauntlye 
to pass hens into the bosome of 
Christ my redeemer, and that my 
bodye be not longe vexed with the 
terrours of deathe. Notwithstand- 
vnge yet Gods wyll be fulfylled in 
that matter, 

‘In thys unyversyte now of late 
yeares Mastre Ambrose Bernarde, 
a man sober, wyse, vertuouse, and 
soch a one as loved Christ intyrlye, 
chaunced (as ye knowe). certayne 
dayes atore he dyed, to be sicke 
and to keep hys bedde: yet felte he 
no sore grefe ‘of hys sy ckenesse, but 
semed by and by therin transfourm- 
ed, as it had bene into another lyfe, 
For he spoke unto us most solacy- 
ouslye and plesauntlye, that he 
wolde rejoyce with us, as one ney- 
ther felynge of deathe nor yet dys- 
ease, He coulde not feare the 
deathe, for he felte nothynge ther- 
of. And ever as mencyon was made 
of Christ, trom the verye hart lie 
rejoyced and sayd, that grace, 
helthe, and mereye from God the 
everlastynge father, hath onlye 
chaunced to us by hys most meke 
sufferynges. An unspekable love 
had he unto Christ and alw ayes call: 
ed upon God the father in only 
spre te and veryte. 

‘As mencyon was made of bys 
dere wyfe and children, or of hys 
possessyons, rentes and dettes ow- 
vnge hy m, he was so ignoraunt 10 
all soch causes, as the ‘y never had 
bene knowne to hym. Us at aul] 
tyines he knewe communce 
of Christ, and named us by ov! 
names, We talked joy fullye, ye 
ie both dallyed and laughed, but 
all was in spirytuall thynges; so the 
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| 306. ] 
a man not throughlye knowinge the 
matter, wolde have thought hymn 
neve rto have bene w orldlye-w) Vse 

\ bys hi neyther yet to have 
eg f hys bedde at that houre. 
In vp innocencye did the Lorde 
Jesus Christ take hym hens, most 
plesauntlye and swetelye , without 
other paynes to all our SV ulit. So 
that havynge knowledyve of the 
Christen “faythe, with the intyre 
love of God and hope of the lattre 
resurreceyon, he neyther felte do- 
loure nor deathe, neyther tasted it 
nor yet saw it. As Christ sayth 
Joan. 8. He that observeth my 
worde, shall never beholde deathe, 
but ples sauntlye passe hens rai 
deathe unto lyfe. 

© And though all godlye belevers 
do not so peaceablye depart as did 
thys Ambrose, but have great 
paynes and suffre great ancuyshe $, 
as did on the crosse the dere sonne 
of God; yet when the cxtreme houre 
cometh, ‘they trulye see lyfe and no 
deathe. As our swete father here 
did, whych so oft tymes, and so in- 
tyrly commended hys sprete into, 
the handes of God; w hych gra- 
eyouslye bath now delyvered hym 
from thys lyfe my serable toa ly te 
most happye and sure. To him 
therfor be honoure and glorye 
worlde without ende. Amen. 

‘Thys helthsome and merrye hys- 
torie of our Ambrose brought I in 
here for two causes, First therby 
sumwhat to mytygate your pre sent 
dolours for the absense ot our father 
here, whych ye have not without 
cause. Secundlye for that I see the 
seyd hystorye so conforme to the 
matter we have now in hande. Thys 


Mastre Ambrose was verve ny gh of 


kynne to D. M: irtyne Lut ther, wi hveh 
caused hym oft times to tre quent hy . 
cumpanye both in hys syckenesse 
and afore. And these were the 
last wordes that ever he s pake unto 
hym. Mastre Doctour, 1 thanke 
Vow of your ce uty! Vysytieyon, l 
hope as ge ntlye to Vvysyte yow 


‘layne where we = shall togyther 


Commun oft most Jov tall CAUSES, 
\nd now in dede they mAaye Coll 
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mun those matters in another a 
and holde soch heavenlye felyshy pp 
us they never coulde do here. 

‘The same verve tyme that Doe- 
tour Martyne went 60 from lym, I 
win well remembred that he sayd 
thus unto me. This man is surelve 
sone, though he seme styil here 
lor he knoweth no meaner of 
thynge perteynynge to the fleshe 
hor yet to deathe. When we pot 
hyin in mynde of hys matters, he 
knoweth not the worlde nor vet 
thys life. Hleis merye, he jovful- 
lye laugheth, and propoundeth unto 
us in hys innocent state most won- 
derfull mysteries. Butin the ende 
he derydeth us. As who shuld 
Save, fare ye VW at how, I have no 
more to do with thys worlde. The 
Lorde ofhy s infynyte mercye (sayth 
he at the last) graunt ine soch a 
gracyouse ende, that in the houre 
of deathe, I nothynge remembre 
thys worlde. ; 

In lyke maner at an other sea- 
son, after the sevd Ambrose wa 
burved in the yeare of our Lorde 


NM. D. XLII. in we inentine of Ja- 


nuarye, as he one daye passed by, 
he poyntes d with che hande to bys 


j 
grave, and savd un ito me , Thys man 
neyther felte h iv iselte sycke, ney- 
ther yet reckene teat! : 
he never wtiieia Chrstes know- 
ledge. Here lyeth he inclosed 
whvych vet knoweth of no deathe. 
©) Lorde. e€sus Christ, l besyche thee 
vouchsave to take me 8 front tuys 
my er ible Ivfe. Yea, many tymes 
Say d thvs blessvd fat her here both 


to me and to other. Prave unto our 
most mereytull father, that be short- 
lve take me unto hym—tor here 
can I no mere de, neyther vet am I 
anve longar profytable unte vow. 
lle! ipe me hens with rt prayers, 
and prelonge net my lyfe on the 
earth. Herebye maye ye well per- 
cevye, that he ‘had no cteat pleasure 
here, bat tha uvhys fall desyre Was as 
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‘ Manve other prognostvcacyons 


we had, or sygnes atore han le, of 


hys goynge awaye fromus. For all 
the yeare afore he sayd oft tymes 
unto us that he coveted to journ: ive 
another wave. And as he degyred, 
so came it to passe. For as the no- 


ble Earles of Manstelde had sent tor 


hym into _ owne i ary ve cy tye ot 


Iszleben, by hy 8 ghostly e counse iI 
to quyet their matters of controver- 
sye, as he did most gracyouslye, he 
deceased there clerelye from thys 
lyfe. ‘The maner of thys € hristen 
departynge ye have in writynge by 
dyverse men lerned and of most 
grounded testvmonye, whych were 
there present, with the prayerwhych 
he mayde afore he gave up hys 
lyfe, w hy ch here to repete were su- 
perfluouse.’ 


- a —- 


SKETCHES OF THE REFORMATION. 
NO. X. 


BISHOP LATIMER. 


A.ttroven two of these sketches 
have been already occupied in un- 
folding the sentiments of the vene- 
rable Latimer, on some of the most 
important points in theology, the 
subject is not vet exhausted. And 
so much am I impressed with the 
value of this prelate’s testimony, 
that, at the risk of appearing tire- 
some to your readers, I will venture 
to lay before them a few additional 
extracts from the same sermons 
— have already furnished so 
nv notations, 

“After what appeared in my last 
paper, it seems scarcely necessary to 
state, that the doctrine of the cor- 
ruption of man and his utter inabi- 
lity to save himself by anv efforts of 
his own, is explic itly and unequiy 0- 
cally affirmed by Latimer: and that 
the means of removing this corrup- 
tion, and remedying this helpless- 
ness, are represented with equal 
clearness to arise from the redemp- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and the influ- 
ence of his holy spirit*. Quitting 


* Althouzh these are psints which, 


alter the extraets already given, seem to 


therefore the consideration of thes 
topics, IT shall advert to another 
which has of late been the subjeet o 
much contention : I mean the allege; 
identity of baptesm and regeneration. 
On this point, let us hear the « Opis 
nion of Latimer. 

“ Exeept a man be born agaiy 
from abov e, he cannot see the king. 
dom of God. Ile must have a reye. 
neration, And what is this regene. 
ration ? Itis notto be christened jy 
water as these firebrands (the pi 
pists) expound it and nothing else.” 
“ We be born again, not by. a mor: 
tal seed, but by an immortal: s—hby 
the w ord of God preached and open. 
ed.” p. 74. “Some wicked persons 
say ‘it is no matter whatsoever we 
do. we be baptized, we cannot be 
damned: for all these that be bap. 
tized, and be called Christians, shall 
be saved.’ Thisisa false and wick- 
ed opinion.” “ Such fellows be 
worse than Turks.” p. 129. “ How 
cometh regeneration? By hearing 
and believing of the word of God.” 
p. 186. ‘ Baptism ascertaineth and 
assureth us, that like as the water 
washeth the body and cleanseth it, 
so the blood of Christ our Saviour 
cleanseth and washeth us from al! 
filth and uncleanness of sin.” 
287. ‘ Baptism signifieth that we 
must wash away the old Adam, for- 

sake and set aside all carnal lusts, 
and besides put on Christ, receive 
him with a pure heart, and study to 


me not to admit of any dispute, it may ne- 
vertheless be expedicat to subjoin a passage 
or two in confirmation of them. 

‘* All we be contaminate from our birth 
with sin, and so should justly be firebrands 
in hell world without end.” p. 275. “ How 
great need have we had of Christ: for no 
doubt if we had not had him all mankind 
should have becn damned, yea, the best of 
us world without end.” p. 276. ‘* Without 
Christ, of our own nature we can do no- 
thing but commit sin, and are not able to 
make amends for the least sin that we com- 
mit.” p. 231. “ Nothing cleanseth from 
sin, neither in heaven nor carth, saving 
only the blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 
p.123. ‘* The only remedy is to call upow 
God to strengthen thy faith and to endu¢ 
thee with the Holy Ghost.” p. 527, 
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live and go forward in all good ness, 


according unto his will and com- 


mandments.” p. 290. | 

I will next advert to the views 
which Latimer entertained of the 
importance and efficacy of preach- 
ing the Gospel*. He declares it to 
he © the power of God to every 
man that doth believe,” p. 71. “ The 
first step in the ladder ot heaven.” 
p. 63. “ Take away this, you take 
away salvation.” p. 38. “ It is the 
mighty instrument of God,” p. 132, 
for “ by hearing we must come to 
faith: through faith we must be jus- 
tified.” Therefore we ought not 
to despise preaching, or little regard 
it; for it is God’s instrument where- 
by he worketh faith in our hearts.” 
p. 185. * But for all this,” adds 
Latimer with becoming caution, “a 
man may not take upon him to 
reach God’s word except he be 
called unto it; for if he do it, he doth 
not well, though he have learning 
and wisdom to be a preacher; yet 
for all that he ought not to come 
himself without any lawful calling. 
It was uo doubt a good thing to keep 
the ark from falling, yet for all that 
Oza f{Uzzah]} was stricken to death 
because he took in hand to meddle 
with it without any commission.” 
p. 242. 

In the same strain of practical 
wisdom is the following remark on 
the proper method of expounding 
theparables: and [would recommend 
it to the earnest attention of those 
who are fond of tracing outa hidden 
meaning in every individual ex- 
pression contained in them. ‘“ It is 
not requisite in a parable,” he ob- 
serves, “to expound every word of 
the same. For every parable hath 
a certain scope, to the which we 
must have a respect, and not go 
about to set all words together, or 
make a gloss for the same: for it is 
enough for us when we have the 
meaning of the principal scope; and 
more needeth not.” p. 320. 

{ now proceed to make a few ge- 

* [twill be remembered that some pains 
have been taken of late to detract from the 
value of this divine ordinance. 
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neral remarks on the extracts which 
have been produced from the writ- 
ings of this venerable prelate. 

The first thing, on the perusal of 
these extracts, that is likely to arrest 
the attention of the intelligent rea- 
der, isthe tone of moderation, (some 
would say the inconsistency,) with 
which Latimer discusses the points 
of doctrine supposed to be com- 
prized in our 17th article. Atone 
time he employs language which 
no Arminian would think it safe to 
adopt. At another time he expresses 
himself in terms to which no Calvi- 
nist could possibly subscribe. The 
doctrines of predestination and elec- 
tion he affirms, indeed, in a general 
way ; and his reasoning occasionally 
proceeds on the admission of their 
truth+. But yet he evidently did 
not apprehend, that the affirmation 
of these doctrines involved, necessa- 
rily, the various consequences which 
almost all the modern asserters, of 
predestination are disposed to regard 
as inseparably connected with it. 
Many of these, it is true, would con- 
cur with him in maintaining the uni- 
versality of the redemption of Christ. 
I question, however, whether any 
would feelthemselvesat liberty to ex- 
press their belief of this proposition, 
in terms so unequivocal and unre- 
served as those which Latimer has 
thought it right to use, when he 
says, for example, that“ Christ shed 
as much blood for Judas, as he did 
for Peter*.” 

I would just advert to another to- 
pic of some delicacy. The final 
perseverance of all regenerate and 
justified persons is considered, by 
modern theologians, as a corollary 
from the doctrines of predestination 
and election. It is undeniable, how- 
ever, that Latimer’s mode of view- 
ing this intricate subject must have 
dittered from theirs: because though 
he had before his eyes the 17th ar- 
ticle, which he himself, it is alse 
to be remembered, had assisted 
in framing ; and though his reason- 
ing stands at times on the admissiog 

+ No. for January, p, 2—5, 

3 Ib. p. 2. 
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of the truth of the doctrines of pre- 
destination and election, he is yet so 


far from maintaining the certainty of 


the Hnal perseverance of believers, 
that he makes no hesitation to at- 
firm, that those who have been jus- 
tified may lose their justification ; 
and that the child of God mi: vo be : 
come a child ot the wicked one® 

Another point worthy of re mark 

is the small stress whieh Latimer 
seems to lay on those more abstruse 
doctrines to which I haye adverted ; 
and his evident wish to discourage 
his hearers from quitting the broad 
and sate ground of seriptural attirma- 
tion, in arder to Indulge that passion 
for systematising, and that taste for 
metephysical retinement, which = 

probably be ‘gun toseduce them from 
the simplicity that is tin Christ, oer 
which have since embroiled the 
peace, and marred the prosper ity of 
the church. Happy! had it been for 
the interests of true religion, had the 
combatants -on both sides learned, 
tron nour venerable martyr, ‘to keep 
them from all curious and dan: cerous 
estions of the pr redestination of 
God at;” an advice, it is to be 
obse eve d. ¥ vhich the Bishop seems 
to address with no less emphasis to 
those who —e to the doctrine, 
than to these whe maintain it. May 
we of the present day profit by past 
: aa Set ourselves in 
» stu udy that lesson of mo- 

hich some of our fore 
nily overlooked, aa 
) ong ourselves are 

clined to disregard. 
leserves to be noticed 

that Latimer, in treating of pre- 
destination, uniformly reasons up- 
wards?, and cautiously infers the cer- 
tainty of th ne i AO of individuals, 
not fro m the eterna | decre es of God, 


ype 


their 


su'wect I arm happy 


Aifiercence he- 
- . -* - Ps - 


elhcvent part of 


continuance in well doing. Ty the 
absence of these essential iIngrediey), 
of the Christian character, Latime; 
would deny their right to any spj. 
ritual comfort: n: V ‘we would plainly 
tell such as were livi ing in the wilfyl 
commission of any sin, or in the wil. 
ful indulgence of any unholy tem. 
per, that whatever may have been 
their past experience, they were now 
in a state of condemnation. (p. 3.) 
ut whatever question may fairly 
arise respecting the just and legit). 
mate interpretation of Latimer’s sen- 
timents, on the doctrine of predesti- 
nation; on points cf far more trans. 
cendent moment, he has expressed 
himself with a clearness and fulness 
which exclude every pretence for 
doubt. ‘These points are: The total 
apostacy af mankind from God in 
consequence of the fall, and the 
inevitable rum which must follow 
this apostacy, W ithout the interven- 
tion of divine grace : The restoration 
of our lest race to the favour of God 
solely by the sacrifice ot his SON, 
— to the divine image solely by 
e operation ofthe Holy Ghost: That 
sinfet man is justified before God, 
neither in whole or in part by his 
ewn obedience to the divine law, 
but solely for the sake of what has 
been done for him by Jesus Chris', 
the benefits of whose redemption are 
applied to the soul only by a living 
faith: That he must undergo a spl- 
ritual regeneration through thepow- 
er of < Holy Ghost and must 
abound in all the fruits of the spi- 
rit: And that by the utter re nuncia- 
tion of every sinful thought, word, 
and work, by the constant cultivi 
tion of every holy and heavenly « 
fection, and by the undeviating is [- 
formance of every prescribed duty, 
he must be prepared for the king- 
dom of heaven; from which one 
wilful sin unre pe ‘nted of would in- 
fallibly exclude him. On thes 
points Latimer strenuously insists,as 
lying at the root of all true religion. 
~ And here permit me again to re- 
commend to the notice of my cler- 
ca) brethren, the particularity with 
which the venerable preiate attac + 
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the reigning sins and follies of his 


cli \\- 


He seems not to have feared 
rhe invidious Fre proach of legality ; 
but to have rightly considered that 
in retained in the practice, or che- 
uml in the heart, 1s the real hin- 
jrance to the success of the Gospel. 
And let me ask them, do they really 
believe that sloth and self indul- 
gence, frivolity and dissipation, co- 
vetousness and love of the world, 
deceit and dishonesty, pride and pas- 
sion, sensuality and hard-hearted- 
ness, censoriousness and self conceit, 
‘nattention to relative duties, and 
disregard of God, are not as prevail- 
jg € vils in congregations now, as 
they were in the days of Latimer? 
How then can they satisfy their 
consciences with dwelling, in their 
sermons, on some general truth how- 
ever important, and with introducing 
some allusion to existing evils mevre- 
ly as an inference from the pre- 
mises: instead of making a direct at- 
tack on those practices and disposi- 
tions, which, although they do not 
prevent a civil and accommodating 
admission of evangelical truth, yet 
effectually exclude Christ 
from the heart as infidelity itself. 
Before | conclude, I wish to press 
one consideration on those divines 
who are in the habit of representing, 
as dangerous and heretical, tlie 
views of evangelical doctrine which 
are maintained by the Christian Ob- 
server. If they have any of that 
value for truth which they profess 
ro entertain; if they have any re- 
eurd to the awful responsibility at- 
taching to those who either wilfully, 
or by theircriminal negligence,con- 
tribute to its perversion; Jet them 
at least suspend their censures, till 
they shall have compared the seuti- 
ments contained in the work which 
tiey so unreservedly condemn, with 
those which have now been exhibit- 
ed from the writings of one of the 
undoubted Fathers of our church. 
Lchallenge them to name a single 
pomntin which, ifa ditkerence does 


do as 


exist, that difference, judging ac- 
cording to their own estimate of 


Christianity, vill net be in tavour 


Practical Preaching....On 1 Peter, iv. 


of the Christian Observer, 


1 and 2. 144 


and to 
the disadvantage of the venerable 
prelate. 

(2. 


a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
[IN your number for November last, 
you have inserted a paper 


PD. W. in which 


signed 
the writer, trom 


an alledged insufficiency in our 
present translation of the Bible, 


suggests an alteration in the readin 
of ‘the firstand second verses of th 
4th chapter of the Ist Epistle of Pe- 
ter. As a friend myself to sober 
and impartial enquiry, it is impossi- 
ble for me to object to a laudable 
endeavour on the part of any indi- 
vidual to obviate a bys. pose id diffi- 
culty of Se ripture, 0 * to throw light 
upon any passage in Pes sacred writ- 
ings generally deemed obscure. 
YourC orrespondent however, upoa 
this occasion must pardou me, if 
afier having attentively conside tol 
the subject of his criticism, I am 
obliged to ditfer with him in opi- 
nion, and feel disposed to adhere ta 
the usual exposition of the passage 
in pre:erence to that which he re- 
commends. 

The words of St. Peter, as trans- 
lated in our Bible, are as follows— 
‘Forasmfch then as Christ hath 
sulfered for us in the flesh, arm your- 
selves likewise with the same mind; 


ta 
o 
c 


‘ae 


for he that hath suticred in the flesh 
hath ceased from sin, that he no 
longer should live the rest of his 
time in the flesh to the lusts of men, 
but to the will of God.” 

All the difficulty in this place, if 
indeed any real diffic ulty does exist, 
respects the subject, to whom the 
terms “ he that hath suffered tnthe 
flesh,”’ or as they are found in the 
original, © 0 wasiwy ey Taexi, are to be 
referred ; : whether tor instance to 
Christ or tothe Christian. Because 
they are the words predicated of 
Jesus Christ at the a of the 
verse, D. W. iS ot Op mnion ti rat the ey 
must, unless we admit a very harsh 
and unnatural construction of them. 
be made to refer to the same person 
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i 44 On. Peter, iv. lL and 2. [ Maney, 


mm the subsequent member of the 

spuitence, But this berg mecompa- 
tit le with the vest of the puissage, as 
Hostauds mo our verston, he proposes 
an alteration an the renderimg of the 


verb werarlar whieh iostead of 


‘hath ceased,” he would translate 
* bath made te cease :” so that the 
words, accordme to lis interpreta. 
tion, ought to ran thus—‘t he that 
hath suthered in the flesh (i. e. 
Christ) hath made or caused vou to 
cease trom sin.” For my part, how- 
ever, | do not see any such ambi 
guity i the passage m que stion, as to 
authonsze a deviation from the sense 
wven to it by our translators; and as 
to D. W.’s proposed emendation, it 
diminishes in my age vot a little 
from the force of the . Apostle’s rea 
soning, 

St. Peter’s object being to urge 
upon the Christian converts the ne- 
cessity. of a strict contormity to 
Christ, in respect both of patie nee 
under afflictions and freedom from 
sin, he has recourse to that peculia- 

y of expression, so common with 
St. evel, by which the same phrases 

d to desembe the several 

ances in the exterual suf 

i Christ, are metaphorically 
denote thase inward and 
rresponcent sv? us ings, which are 
be exp oe nce od inthe heart of tlie 

P= ver, and which are necessarv 

| formable to the 
The expres- 
a5uy &¥ TAM, aS 
+ Chistian, who not 
ard persec ution, but 
is mic de 7 
suflerinzs 
to those other 
wh ich he is seid 
“10 be 
cud with Pes “i 
n, a £0 
ether im the lixeness of his 
many more of tie like 
ne whole 6th chapter of the 
the Bemans mav be taken 
cyummernt upon theme words of 
Peter, partculariy the 
‘ib rerses of t—“ Knowing ths 
the: our old mas is crucifiicd wi: 


him, that the body of sin might ).E 
destroyed, that henceforth we shoyy 
not serve sus for he that is dead, 
fre | from su. ‘The ulleetions wud 
lusts of the natural man Comstyyy, 
\\ pe In © mph ihheally called the body 
of Sen, As © hrist therefore Sufle rey 
for us in the flesh by bearing oy 
sips mn his own body on the tree, » 
is every Christian likewise called 
upon, after the ex imple of his Brea 
pattern, to “ suffer in the flesh ;” an 
this he is to do, by crue ifying r and 
destroying that body of sin, which 
he by nature inherits, the effect of 
which is, that he dies to sin, or in 
other words, ceases from sin, 

It has been observed, and with 
great truth, that there exists a strik. 
Ing conformity between the senti- 
ments and precepts contained 
this Epistle of St. Peter, and those 
of St. Paul. ‘The passage under 
review, provided the ordinary ex. 
position of it be retained, affords a 
proot of this resemblance. And if 
this be admitted, it 1s by no means 
an unfair inference to conclude, that 
the sense which best preserves this 
siimilitude of character between thie 
two inspired writers, is that which 
In all probability the Apostle here 
designed. Asto the forced and un- 
1 a turn which the words are 
nade to assume in our translation, 
this is not to be ascribed to any 
mis appre hension of the passage, but 
toan inherent want of perspicuity 
in the original; a fault not uncom- 
mon with the sacred writers, parti- 
cularly those, whose style is of a 
more sublime uud elevated charac- 
ter, and whose pen, being under the 
ae ple guidance of Inspiration, 

jained an attention tothe techni- 
cal rules and niceties of « oInposition, 

Hammoud in his commentary does 
not notice any difficulty in this pas- 

ge, Le ouch he has a note upon the 
words 6 waSwy ev aon, which he 
expounds according to their general 
acceptation, Archbishop Leighton 
gives the baMe seUse to the ‘i, from 
the application of the phrase in one 
part ot the seritence to (' ‘hrist, and 
wa the other to the Christian, which, 
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| obse rved before, i” the gale 


makes this judicious re ther tion:— 
«the nature of this Conformity, 
¥ aber sooner tory behever and Chey 
as rier w the nearness of it) 18 && 
nressed in) he very sane terms 14 
s tlie: pattern 5 ihis not a remote 
rc emblance, but the same thing, 
evel suffering in the fle oa ‘To re- 
Hove: every doubt re snaps. the 
propri ty of the meaning aflixed f 
thiis passage by our translators, yout 
readers need on!y refer to the ex- 
pos sition given of” “it by this truly 
pious aud eminent divine 

The propose ‘dalteration of D. W 
hemyg rou nuded solely t af on the dyf- 
ficulty whic I attaches ty the ex- 
pression: OTS ausy Ev TALC“4S, asreferred 
to the Christian ; ifthis be obviated, 
the word TET ALITA will of cour 
sand as at present translated. For 
the nse of it in this scuse there ts 


: abundant authority, as mav be seen 


by referring to Parkhurst za verbo. 
ln concluding these remarks upon 
D. W.’s criticism, | must beg to as- 


sure him that they have not origi- 


nated in apy spirit of controversy 
hich the be ‘coming ditlidence with 
which his opinion is submitted to 
the pul slic must have entirely dis- 
armed; but they proceed from a 
conviction of the importance of that 


ee doctrine, which, as the passage is 


ted in our Bible, itis inten de 
yconvey, and for which D. W 
would substitute an interpretation, 
Ngentons perhaps, and certainly not 
vascriptural, but whieh, as I ob- 
served before, would in my judg- 


Piment matenally detract from the 


y. spirit, and fterce of the 


wishes argument, 
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as to be brought to pass, at three 
very diflerent times; — 
vet it has been objected to such con- 
clusion, that our Lord « xpressly says, 
(Matt. xxiv, 34.) 
gion shald noe pass eel 


sand that, 


must be 


SUCCESSIVE 


ver, This gwenera- 
ali these things 
theretore, the 
confined to the ct = 
struction of Jerusalem, 

but there 
which the words (to the best of my 
knowledge) vet 
cousidered, that may perhaps throw 
more light upon the whole: which 
do not seem to have 
sufficiently ef translat- 
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Ww ords 


is Ove Porat of view, m 


ha Cc hever been 


Is, that they 
been 
ed. 
For whereas the 
rally tak: 
lish tra 


Goaspe: 


; 
Srey 
words are gene- 
u.as they stand in our LEng- 


Niatthew's 


s+.) this ge- 


istation, 1) ae 2 


Lap. NN, 
teil all the se 

Mark's, 
_ wal gall a these 
id in oki uke’ S, 
bs ¥/ Bi he fa . Ril led: 
be attended 
ree’, the 


w's Gospel, 


lin St. 


; Zz CHL SE 


6se84 vi @aecvulir- 


Ont the Prophecies respecting the Destruction of Jerusalem. 


[M ARCH, 


plished, before that VErY KENT ULign 
should pass away. 

And, taken in that sense, they 
MM port scems to be ve ry siniilar ty) 
that of the words, which are fc und. 
both at the beginning, ana at the 
end of the Book ot 


ite ad 1 F itions, 
chap. | 1 ver, 3, 


‘0 yap HOICOS Eryryye 
the tome is near; and chi aD.. NXIL, ver, 
10, 0 XAOS EYYUS ETTIY —the time is 
at hand;—itimating solely, thatth 
propheey contained in that book, 
Was conce rning Pa successionot events, 
the he ‘OLNNIN L of the ace omptlishmen: 
of which, was indeed near, and & 
hand, by the soon suceceding con. 
quests of ‘Trajan; (which appear t 
have been the fulfilment of the pro- 
pheey of the first seal) ;—and th 

the ace ‘omplishment of the rest, 
would follow im succeeding order, 
though the final close, and coming 
to pass of the things spoken of in the 
latter part ot the prophecy, Was very 
tar distant indeed. 

Thus, therefore, by a more close 
attention to one single word, we may 
perhaps be led to see more force, 
and energy, and a more clear cou. 
sistency in the whole c& our Lord’s 
tremendous answer to the disciples 
question ; and may understand, the 
Jerusalem and the te mple were ia 
deed to be destroyed, during th 
continuing of that generation ;—but 
that the second coming of him our 
Lord THE MESSLAH, in glory, we 
afterwards to be at a Certain ap- 
pointed time preceded by other cer 
tain signs, and acc ompanied by lh 
se nding f orth his holy angels to ge 
ther his chosen serv ants :—and tl 
the third event, the final despendiion 
of the world, was not only still more 
remotely distant, but was reserves 
for a time aud day known to THL 
FATHER only, 
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806. ] 
meaning of Ephesians iv. 26. 1 
could wish it not to pass unobserved, 
Your correspondent produces a note 
of Dr. Guyse’s on the verse, stating 


anger to be an inbocent passion, and 
‘ -) 


© allowable on just occasions; but at 


the same time declares that senti- 
not to comeide with his own 
views. As I have frequently con- 
sidered the subject with attention, 
yermit me, Sir, to give you my opr- 
nion, with the grounds on which it 
has been formed. I conceive then 
that the verse should be understood 
in its literal sense, and that anger, 
on certain occasions and with certain 
qualifications, 1s allowed in Sertp- 
ture. And this conclusion Iam in- 
clined to maintain for the following 
reasons. Auger or wrath is perpe- 
tually ascribed to God, both in the 
Old and the New ‘Testament; as 
also to Jesus Christ in Mark in. 5. 
The prohibitions against it, unlike 
the prohibitions against other sins, 
are frequently only of a qualified na- 
ture; as, especially, that of our Sa- 
viour’s, Mat. v. 22, &c. “ He that is 
angry with his brother without a 
cause,” &c.; that of St. James, i. 19. 
“ Let every man be slow to wrath ;” 
Titus, i. 7. * not soon angry.” See 
also Prov. xiv. 29. xv. 18. and 
xvi. 32, 

{am aware that some may object 
against the argument drawn from 
the passion of anger being ascribed 
to God, that the expressions made 
use of are not intended to be taken 
in thetr most literal sense, but only 
asmarking the excessive detormity 
and baseness of sin, (with which 
alone, be it remembered, God is ever 
suid to be anery) and as an accom- 
modation in some degree to our 
views; in the same way that it is 
sometimes asserted that God re peuts 
him of any thing, But to those who 
are conversant with the Scriptures, 
this interpretation will not be satis- 
factory, Numerous passages must 
eceur to them in which God's anger 
dcainst sin ts atlirmed ino such clear 
and unequivocal terms, that to have 
recourse to such an iaterpretation, 
Wiil appear to be unwarrantable 


ment 


On the Lawfulness of Anger, \A7 


Nor does it seem in the leaet degree 
at variance, but on the contrary, im 
perfect union with the other at. 
tributes of God, that he should en- 
fertain a holy indignation against 
The day of final retribu- 


lly gtiled the 


7 


iniquity, 
bution 1s emphatic ’ 
‘© day of wrath.” 

J have aa ) AS nrnoed it ag undoubt- 
ed, that our Saviour telt a holy ali- 
ver, VW hen he porcens ed the nardness 
of heart with which the Phar Wes 
opposed Hitt. For 1777, trie word 
there used, is always interpreted 
anger, and properly signifies an in- 
flamination of mind with a purpose 
of revenge. It 1s often taken for pn- 
nishiment itself, and is far stron 
than uu45, which 1s properly the 
antecedent perturbation ot mind*. 

From these premises | am dis- 
posed to conclude, that anger is 
allowable on certain occasions and 
noith certain qualifications. But to fix 
these isa difhicult point and requires 
great Caution. ‘| ile Oniy ¢ 256 then 
which I think warrants the exercise 
of anger, is a case in which the 
honour of God is concerned :—suck 
as that of Phineas, that of 
perhaps on the Mount, that of Ne- 
hemiah (chap. v. 6.), and that ef our 
Saviour, Mark ii.5. Then 
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vour wrath,”’) and thar it sheuld be 
exercised against the sin and net 
against the person comm tting it, 
(“ being grieved Wita the ia} Pues or 
their hearts.”) Untess we admit thus 
much, I am ata loss te imagiae he 
Lhe CLITLICULLICS arre ac. LECQE GE Ee 
be cleared up. And Vel sO Nroeacry 
and repeatedly is anger cer re 
by the sacred writers, and the o- 
site tempers of meckuess and cen- 
tleness enforced : so cx : 

sh Put es display eal dv rN ssehtd SA 
vieur and his apostles, to as angry 
and indignant spirit, thet il ca : 
conceive that the Dred RLS : 
directed merely agaimst the abu 
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iis On the Lawfulness of Anger. 


pertect and original frame of hu- 
man nature, bor it must be re- 
membered, that had the fall never 
taken place, and sin never been tn- 
troduced into the world, anger could 
have had no subject whereon to fix; 
every thing in that case being holy, 
pure, and lovely, ; ) 
The only way likely to clear the 
dithiculty 
from the circumstance of anger 
being criminal,and being at the saine 
time ascribed toa God 
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| Maw l, 
urged against the opmion here ma), 
tained, of the lawtulness of anys, 
When the subject is sin, and especia|, 
ly any great and heinous sing apy 
examples night be produced [yay 
the New ‘Pestament to prove, ti, 
even msuch cases, our Saviour apd 
hits apostles Up pear Lo have Chiey. 
tained Ho emotions of aager or jp. 
dignation, For instance, it migh 
be dedueed fromthe premises | have 
laid down, that a good man, whe 
Was Witness to our Saviour’s suller. 
ings, and who was convinced tha 
the only motive of the Seribes and 
Pharisees in destroying him was 
malice and ChVY, would be justified 
in teeling a degree of indignation 
and anger against the horrid cri ne, 
But we certainly do not hear + Fany 
such fee ‘elings bei lug entertained by 
our blessed Lord, “ who was led as 
a lamb to the slaughter, and asa 
sheep betore his shearer is dumb” 
&c. nor by Paul and Silas whcu 
scourged and imprisoned at Phili i 
pi. There appear to me only ty 
ways of obviating this objection, 
and neither of them are sufficiently 
satisfactory to my mind: one is to 
suppose that the highest degree oi 
mee kness, ventleness, and long sit. 
fering, were capable of being united 
in the bre ast of our Lord with angel 


| 
and t ti me (cr +t. 
ciia' il} dig tion at 1 crym 9 {vel 
tainly w rath wa treasured up ag 
the Jews for this crime) ; another 


hat a spectator of the crime mig 
nos of pndis sonutlon, 
wii nn the sutierer bimss if could nor 


: , leat D ator 
ia LEY bMaUIe 5 al} d that st. its 
for instance, if a witness of our Se 

: ; : Ci1t on 
Vioili sullerings, might have CL ali 


anger which, were he himself the 
ullerer, would have been criminal. 
Licse considerations [ present | 
vith diflidence, ‘TL! 
ob ection just stated, shews the ne- 
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ps. | Advive on the Temptations to 


as much as any of your read rs, ub 
one of your able and ex ) erienced 
ant outs woul \ favour us with 
come further remarks On the sub- 
yee , 
OR lore, however, | conclude this 
naper, | would endeavour still fur- 
~ to cael against anny inistake 
into Ww ide hoamy part il defence of the 
lawfulness Of anger imay lead any 
one, 1 feel a much more earnest 
desire, Mr. iditor, through the me- 
dium of your valuable work, to pro- 
mote the interests of practical reli- 
gion, than of mere ly speculative 
knowledge. I beg leave therefore 
to state, in the most unequivocal 
manner, my persu sion ot the gencral 
sinfulness of anger, harshness, and 
severity. Index dl the CXpre: sious of 
inture on this point are eee 
frequent. It were necdless to 
cite p sa@eS$ but let the Christian 
ols: himself tempted to thi 
sin, especially dwe ‘ on the meek- 
ness, und rontleness, and long suf- 
fering of P blessed pee ir under 
in a and injuries, and sufferings, 


lis 


of the scverest kind. Tet liim en- 

deavour to impress on his mind the 
j . ee ‘} “ 

pathetic manner in which Christ, 


the nigat before his crucifixion, 
les the dutv ot 
is SEE epee er t hi hh FR 
ovine one anomer, Let bith TEUeese 
lt : 3 oe 
LOW mnytrar V all headsti P id 
} a4 - at a . 
Vioient te mpers are to the ot nius ee 


Let him never for 


2 en? 
j'.* 


} ] 
urees on his cise ip 


the Gospel. 
the disgrace which they draw ne 
Christianity, the obstac le ‘s which 
they place in the way of his own 
usefulness, and the deg ree in which 
they break in upon the peace and 
comfort of allaroundhim. Let hia 
never be inclined to excuse or pal- 
hate them in himself under the no- 


tion that they are the failings « tthe 
hy > ‘s > " : 1 . 
Dest of mens and that in himase! 


add 


they are onty the passing sliade au 
hot tue settled colour of bis ming 
On the 


A 


\ 
} 
o } " 
contrary, let hum endeavour 
to acquire a deeper aud deeper im- 
. . . } ' } 
Pression of their malguity and de. 
ramity, of the degree ta whieh they 
LL obstruc { the erowth ot tis 4 ‘ris 
Han graces, and in-which they will 


\, 
herealter din the lustre ef his hea- 


which young Men are Crpo. ed. i193 


venly crown. And when thus con- 
vinced of their sinfulness, let him 
watch with the most incessant y ii- 
lance against their breaking forth 
into act. Let him join with this 
watchfulness frequent and earnest 
prayer toGod for heavenly support. 
And let him be indefatig: able in enl- 
livating and encouraging all the 
inere amiable and attractive quali- 
ties, Which shone with such perfect 
lustre in the emg ter of our Lord, 
aud ti ave ry ch, thouch infe rior, 
degree ti ceeae is followers. In 
the une fa ing use of these means he 
may confidcnily expect the divine 
blessing and assistance ; and advances 
ing in the same constant resolution 
and fervent Endeavour, he will tind 
the Se evil te ‘hap cers continu ally viv- 
ce more and 
more supplied | by a sweet serenity 
and holy joy. 
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parent however, cast aside anxiety, 
under the shallow and poor pretence 
that you do but “ put bad things 
into the minds of young men,” by 
discovering to them your concern 
upon the subject, 

But | y to address 
young men themselves, and the prin- 
cipal advice which T would offer is, 
to beware of the beginnings of sin, 
and to remember ys, that the 
eve of God is upon them. When 
temptation of any kind arises, the 
dithe ‘ult \ ot resistiny it is encreass d 
tenfold, 1f we can but persuade our- 
selves that, in vielding to it, we yield 
but tor and that no human 
eve shall see us. Let us illustrate 
| ation by the case of the 
A manventures, as we will 
onthe highway. In doing 
he risks an ignon Linious death; 
and the utmost profit which he can 
gainis small. What induces him 
to this step? His chiet inducement 
is an that he shall transgress 
that no fellow creature 
shall detect him; and that the purse 
which he shall take will therefore 
be clear gain: having obtained this 

_ e be will return to the 

of virtue, since he is well 

are that it he should resort to rob- 
bery as his trade, he must eventually 
be found out. The highwarman, 
however, every other sinner, 
soon finds that one criminal act is 
that the 
trengthens as he pro- 
the first induce- 
the law is now add- 

f violating it: and the 
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[Marcy 
some few temptations, For example 
they allow him to frequent a thea. 
tre; although there are some bounds 
to the liberty which they grant, 
Butthat parent alone, w hose mind 
is tremblingly alive to the dangers 
which surround his oflspring; and 
that son alone whose conse re NCE js 
tender, and who shrinks at the very 
approach of sia, will be disposed + 
adit the nec essity of the extreme 
caution which Tam recommend) ing, 
There are some animals whieh ap 
proach their adversary without be- 
ing observed, but which, if once per- 
mitted to advanc e, spring suddenly 
upon their prey, and there is then 
ho possibility of esc “ape. From such 
insidious enemies it is prudent to 
fy on perceiving even the least scent 
of them in the wind, or on hearing 
the most doubsiul sound of their feet, 
And does not every sin advance upon 
us in the same manner? Are we not 
made captives to it while we are yet 
doubting whether it is so near, that 
it has become necessary to Degin to 
fly? I submit this subject to the se- 
rious consideration of those whom it 
may principally concern; requesting 
them at the same time to add to 
their vigilance and circumspection, 
earnest prayer to God for the effica- 
cious influence of his grace. 

S. P. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


THE increase of Dissenters in this 
kingdom has been so great for some 
years past, that it becomes every rea! 
and ze stins member of the Church 
of Englandtoe nui re dilige ‘ntly into 
the causes producing this increase; 
aud fo use strenuous exertions i 
preventing more extensive separa- 
tions from our established religio 

On this account | feel myself per- 
fi justified in examining the 
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beCcUYy 


manner in which many pious cler- 
pyinen have conducted their privat 
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to the practices of religious men in 
former times, and agreeable also to 
the laws of the Church of England. 
Let us attend to what is said by the 
pious Mr. Nelson. In the preface to 
his Companion for the Festivals and 
asts of the Church of England, he 
commends the devout practices of 
certain religious societies 5 and af- 
terwards argues thus: “ I see no rea- 
son why men may not meet and con- 
sult together, to improve one another 
in Christian knowledge, and by mu- 
tual advice take measures how best 
to further their own salvation, as 
well as promote that of their neigh- 
bours; when the same liberty is 
taken for the improvement of trade, 
and for carrying on the pleasures 
and diversions of life, And if at 
such meetings they shall voluntarily 
subscribe anv certain sums, to be dis- 
posed of in such charities as shall 
seem most proper to the majority of 
their members, [ cannot imagine 
how this can deserve censure, when 
the liberal contributions of gentle- 
men to sapport a horse race, or a 
music meeting, have never been 
taxed with the least illegality. And 
as for those objections which are 
urged against these societies from 
some canons of the church, they 
seem to be founded upon a misun- 
derstanding of the sense of those 
canons, viz.Can. 12 and 733; the first 
whereof, was designed against the 
pernicious opinions of the Anabap- 
tists, and the latter only against such 
meetings and consultations, as tend- 
ed to the impeaching or depraving 
ot the doctrine of the Charch of Eug- 
land, or of the book of CommonPray- 
tr, or any part of the government 
and discipline now established in 
the Church of England; neither of 
which consequences can be justly 
charged upon a body of men, who 
make ita chief qualification in the 
e'ecting their members, that they be 
such as own and manifest them- 
selves to be of the Church of Eng. 
land, and frequent the public holy 
exercises of the same.” The socie- 
Neste which Nelson here refers are 
those, 1 believe, af which Woad- 
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ward has given us an account. As 
far as I am acquainted with the pri- 
vate religious societies of the present 
day, very few of them are in all re- 
spects similar to those referred to by 
Nelson, though most of them resem- 
ble them in some points, and some 
of them differ only in a small de- 
gree, 

When IJ observe the traits of cha- 
racter which distinguish the present 
age, I think that in private religious 
societies, extemporary prayers, €x- 
hortations, and expositions of Scrip- 
ture are generally, though perhaps 
not universally, productive of evil. 
The opinions and actions of men, 
from age to age, have continually 
given the clearest proof that they are 
strongly inclined to go to extremes. 
Religious professors, particularly 
in the lower classes of society, are 
disposed to a species of mysticism. 
Because in religion, many persons 
contented themselves with a bad y 
without a soul; they will not be sa- 
tisfied unless they have a soul with. 
out a body. The necessity of fer- 
vour and spirituality in divine wor- 
ship, is a point which cannot be se- 
berly denied: but to suppose that 
the man who makes use of a form of 
praver,andreadsahomily orsermon, 
is not as earnestly or spiritually em- 
ployed, and does not enjoy as muck 
of the influences of the holy Spirit, as 
any other person;—to expect suca 
divine assistance as exciudes the ne- 
cessity of using diligently all ! 
helps;—and to concludethat extem- 
poraneous prayers and sermons are 
dictated by the Holy Ghost ia a mane 
ner Which is pot ordinary :—are pal 
pable errors of no small magnitude. 
But religious professors have maar 
fested some disposition to fall inte 
these errors, and therefore it is the 
duty of the clergy to oppese them; 
to rectify the judgments af the pee- 
ple, and to correct their vitated 
taste. And, in order te effect this, 
it is requisite to abstain from certain 
practices, which under ditiicalt or- 
Cumstaaces May Ge tanocoe;n?, oF eFen 


laudable and necessary Moy ticst 
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kind; the object of which is, not only 

to discourage, but also e a ctually to 
Oppose and eradicate prevailing 
error, which has diminished in the 
people their esteem of the services 
of our church. 

In the 2d place, regard ought to 
be had to the consequences which 
frequently follow the death or re- 
moval of a pious clergyman. — It ts 
a lamentable evil that a succession 
of pious ministers cannot gener ae 
be secured in dittercnt places. if. 
wicked and careless clergyman suc- 
ceedsanexemplary and zealous pas- 
tor, it is not to be wondered at if 
many persons tn the parish, unable 
or unwilling to estimate probable fue 
ture Consequences, guided by their 
feelings more than by their judg- 
ments, and continually assaulted by 
the assiduons attentions of dissen- 
ters, should leave the Church of 
England. ‘This is a serious evil, 
against which every c ere wan 
OU: olt ct igently — TO + an ard, Now I 
&} p re hen dthat private re hie wid iS SO. 

cietie sw ili pro da ce dire ctly contra- 
rv effects according to the manner 
im which they are conducted. If 
their existence and continuance de- 
penc d sole!v on the present officiating 
clergyman, itis evident that his re- 
moval wiil occasion their dissolu- 
tion. And in this case, the parishio- 
ners will find a greater want of re- 
Bleiou s jnstructien, than uf they had 
never ¢ enjoyed the beuefit of these 
societies: and this de ‘privation will 
appear to them to afford an additio- 
nal cause for frequentins ig dissenting 
chapels. Now if, in such societies, 
the prayers ¢ ind instructions which 
are delivered be extemporary, the 
whole must de pend upon the cler- 
gyman ot the parish, unless laymen 
be allowed to officiate. I am aware 
that there are mayne whose abili- 
ties, piety, and prud lence, qualify 
them tor such a charge ; but the 
number of such is verysmall indeed. 
Some tew pious men p yossess sufficient 
prudence, but thetr abilities and at- 
tiinments are not equal to the un- 
dertaking: hut in general, thercisa 


much crester want of prudeace thea 





(Maren, 
of ability. How many men have Jj. 
gun at first to conduct private go. 
cieties, and discontented with thy 
narrow sphere of usefulness, or per. 
haps, more probably, dhecente ‘nted 
with this obscure display Of their 
abilities, have ultimately become 
dissenting preachers! In such a state 
of things we may reasonably ask, 
How shall a line of se paration be 
drawn between those laymen who 
are quatitied and those who are not? 
How shall a clereyman encourage 
some to cugave in this unde rtaking 
and discourage others? Js it not 
much more casy to cause @ man, who 
is really abte ‘and pious, to hesten 
from regard to the general good, than 
to persuade an ignorant ‘conceited 
man of his want of qualifications? 
Who is most ready to offer his ser- 
vices? The man of ability or the con- 
ceited person? The venerable vete- 
ran in the service of Jesus Chirist, or 
the ignorant religious talker? 

Rut let us proc ‘eed to consider the 
manner in which religious socicties 
may be conducted, so as to produce 
the most permanent cood. It is not 
my intention to attempt to decide 
whether in all cases such societies be 
necessary and useful: but when they 
are established, it is the duty of the 
person who conducts them to attend 
to several points of importance; to 
guard against any the least reiaxa- 
tion of the discipline of the Church 

' England; to encrease in the 
minds of the people a veneration 
and Jove for our public services; 
and te adopt a plan which the peo- 
ple shall be able to pursue, when 
their pious Aer is removed, and 
which shall, as far as possible, enable 
them to obtain Spiritus il Sood | in the 
church, when the instructions they 
hear from the pulpit are not pure 
and scriptural, are not agreeable to 
the articles and homilies of our 
church. If this can be done, then 
these societies, instead of indirect- 
ly promoting separation from the 
church, will prove a sacred barrier 
fortifying our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. 


Persuaded that some goosl may be 
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done in this way ; 1 will beg leave to 
offer you a few outlines of a general 
‘lan for a religious society. rhe 
members should all be strict church- 
men, Who do not attend dissenting 
chapels er meenngs: the prayers 
made use of should be some well se- 
lected form? nothing extemporary 
should be admitted ; but at each 
tine of assembling together, a chap- 
ter or. sermon should be read from 
some judicious publications of our 
own divines. And in order more ful- 
ly to guard against every evil, I 
woukd recommend that the society 


: ~ should meet in the vestry of the 


church, according to the plan pur- 


syed by Woodward’s societies. And 
yas many pernicious consequences 


might arise, were the members to 
- choose the books which are read in 


the society, it would be proper and 


highly necessary that the clergy- 
man who establishes the society, 
should select, for its use, from 20 to 
50 volumes of the best religious pub- 
lications; and it should be appointed 


' that these books, and these only, 


abel BIS 


‘should be read when the members 
' meet together. ‘This regulation, if 
adhered to, would exclude hete- 


 rodox opinions, and prevent any de- 


~ parture from the sound doctrines of 


~~ ourcharch; and would, at the same 
: 4 ‘ime, atlord sufficient variety of in- 
- siruction for all persons whose sin- 
cere object isreligiousimprovement, 
. and not unm aning gratification. 
_ And if 1 were consulted concerning 
the prayers proper for such a socie- 
ty, ] would recommend that many 


f them should be taken from the 
book of Common Prayer; and that 
n order to excite and keep alive a 
fervent earnestness in devotion, a 
Suitable litany should be appointed; 
and indeed, throughout the whole 
form, it would be advisable that at 
proper tervals, between the prav- 





—fts read by the president, suitable 


sponses should be made by all the 
hembers together, 

At is probable that some persons 
ll remind me that the societies re- 


Fe ounended by Nelson were accus- 


med fo propose subjects, coneern- 
Christ, Ousrry eR, No. 51. 
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ing which each member was at li- 
berty to deliver his opinion; and 
that therefore, they do not exclude 
extemporary discussions. ‘This must 
be allowed: but L must request the 
reader to consider the difference be- 
tween our own times and the age in 
which Nelson lived. In the present 
day, men manifest a sad neglect of 
the Church of England, of its ser- 
vices and discipline: but a century 
ago, there were but few dissenters, 
and the church was regarded with 
affection and veneration: and from 
Nelson’s Introduction it evidently 
appears that the members of the so- 
cieties of which he speaks frequent- 
ly joined in the public prayers of 
the church, not only omthe Sundays, 
but also on the other days of the 
week. So long as such sentiments 
and practices prevailed, there was 
no fear of harm arising indirectly 
from the societies: but thingsare al- 
together different in the present 
day, Many of our duties vary con- 
siderably, and are dependent on 
circumstances; and what is necessary 
and prudent now might not be sO 
in former times. 
CHURCHMAN. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


T sexp you a bibliographical ac- 
count of three editions of a work of 
considerable umnportance, but involy- 
ed in much obscurity, The Erudi- 
tion of a Christian Man, published 
by authority in the time of Henry 
Vill. If vour readers will contri- 
bute what further knowledge they 
may possess on the same subject, 
you may, In some future number, be 
able to give a tolerably complete list 
of the different editions of that cu- 
rious and interesting production. 

The editions, of which I here 
vive a short description, are to be 
found, and Were examined by me, 
in the British Museum. 

The first isin Ikmo. The title is 
as follows: “* A Necessary Dectrine 
and Erndition fer anw Chrysten 
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354 Hebrew and ItalianBibles...Scott’s Lay of the last Minstrel, 


Man, set furth by the Kynges Ma- 
iestye of Englande, &c.,” with two 
verses from the xixth and xxth 
Psalms. ‘The date on the title page 
is 1534; an evident mistake, the two 
last numbers being transposed. It 
has a preface by the King. The 
pages are not numbered. The work 
itself consists of ten articles. The 
colopheu: “ This boke bounde in 
paper bourdes or in claspes, not to 
be sold above xtid. Imprinted at 
London, in Fletestrete, by Thomas 
Berthelet, Printer to the Kynges 
Hyghnes the xxixdaye of Maye, the 
Yere of our Lorde M.D. XLII. 
cy Cum privilegio ad imprimendum 
solum.” 

The next is in 4to. The title the 
same. The deaves only are number- 
ed, and amount to 94. The colo- 
nlion is the same exactly, excepting 
the price of the book, which is here 
1% weg. 

‘The third is a Latin translation of 
the foregoing work in 4to. with the 
following title, “ Pia et Catholica 
{hristiant Elorainis Institutio. Lon- 
diai apud ‘Lhomam Bertheletum. 
Anno M.D. SLUUIL” The preface 
2 not that of the king, but one by 
ihe translators. It is evidently a 
translation of the Erudition, not of 


[Marc R, 


the Institution published before, 4. 
the title might lead us at first 
imagine, ‘The pages are not num. 
bered, I[t has the date repeated » 
the end. CRITO, 
Ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Obseryer 
Ix answer to an inquiry of one of 
your correspondents some month 
ago respecting Hebrew and Italia, 
Bibles, 1 observe that Foster’s and 
Vanderhooght’s Hebrew Bibles seen 
to come nearest to what he is jy 
quest of; the former is in two yo. 
lumes, -to, the latter in 2 vols, 8yo. 
both excellently printed, correct, 
and not very expensive. Of Italia 
Bibles there are four different trans. 
lations, three by Papists, and one 
by Diodati, which is far superior in 
purity of language to the former, 
See Simon’s Critical History of the 
Old ‘Testament, book ii. chap. 22 
and 23; and likewise the Encyclo. 
pwedia Britannica under Bibles. | 
have seen a later translation than 
these, but had not an opportunity of 
discerning whether it were papis 
or protestant. ‘The whole Bible of 
Diodati sells dear, and it is difficult 
to procure the New Testament bj 
itself, GINSEPPE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


iy was with much pleasure that I 
observed in alate Number of your 
Miscellany (that for December last, 
p. 740,) a just tribute of commen- 
dation paid both to the purity, 
and to the exquisite beauty of Mr. 
Scatt’s “ Lay of the last Minstrel.” 
I regretted that the “ Suthron” who 
did honour to his taste by recom- 
mending to the notice of your rea- 
ders this elegant production of a 
Caledonian bard, did not fortify 
his recommendation by one or two 
extracts, He would at once have 


adorned your work with lines which 
might furnish a convenient contrast 
to those which have flourished 
their day on your blue cover; ant 
have gratified such of your readers & 
have had no access to the Poem ! 
self. He would also have given yu 
an opportunity, of proving that yo! 
know how to distinguish and to V* 
lue poetic excellence. 

In undertaking to remedy the (e 
ficiency of which I have complai 
ed, I feel myself, however, undet 
some difficulty : for such is the mul- 
tiplicity of passages which court 
lection, either on account of the 











































1806. | 
-inations of the verse, the pathos of 
the sentiment, or the justness and 
vividness of the description, that I 
have been at a loss where to fix. 
The two passages which I have at 


Jength ve ntured to transcribe, have 


boon chosenon account of their bear- 
ing a nearer relation to the subjects 
that usually occupy your pages, 
than any others which would equal- 
ly admit of being dissevered trom 
the text. The first extract I shall 
sive, represents the fatal termination 
of one of thosesingle combats which, 
in the dark ages, were the appointed 
means of deciding such disputes as 
involved the honour of either party. 
“Tis done, *tis done ! that fatal blow 

Has streteh’d him on the bloody plain: 
He strives to rise—brave Musgrave, no! 

Thence never Shalt thou rise again. 
He chokes in blood—some triendly hand 
Undo the visor’s barred band, 
Unfix the gorget’s iron clasp, 
And give him room for life to gasp! 
O bootless aid !—Haste, holy friar, 
Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 
Of all his cuilt let him be shriven, 
And smooth his path from earth to heaven. 


Yn haste the holy friar sped, 
His naked foot was dyed with red, 

As through the lists be ran: 
Unmindful of the shouts on high 
That hail’d the conqueror’s vietory, 

le rais’d the dying man. 
Loose waved his si!ver beard and hair, 
Aso’er him he kneel’d down tn prayer 3 
And still the crucifix on hgh 
He holds before his darkening eye ; 
And still he bends an anx-ous ear, 
His faultering penitence to hear: 

Still props him from the bloody sod, 
Still, even when soul and body part, 
Pours ghostly comfort on his heart, 

And bids him trust in Ged. 
Unheard he prays: the death-pangs o'er, 
Richard of Musgrave breathes no more.” 

I shall add only one more pas- 
sage. It is taken from the close of 
the Poem, and describes the funeral 
rites performed, after the popish man- 
ner, in honour of .the unfortunate 
Musgrave. It thus proceeds: 
*“ And slow up the dim aisle afar 
With sable scowl and scapular, 
And snow-white stoles in order due, 
The holy fathers two and two 
In long procession came ; 
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Taper and host, and book they bare, 
Aid holy banner flourish’d fair 

With the REprEMeER’s name. 
Above the prostrate pilgrim band, 
The mitréd abbot stretch’d his hand, 

And bless’d them as they kneel’d : 
With holy cross he sign’d them all, 
And pray’d they might be sage in hal), 

And fortunate in field. 


Then mass was sung, and prayers were 
said, - 

And solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And bells toli'd out their mighty peal, 

For the departed spirit’s weal; 

And ever in the office close 

The bymn of intercession rose: 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 


The awful burthen of the song 


Digs 1R#, DIES ILLA 

SOLVET SECLUM IN fAVILLA: 
While the pealing organ rung ; 

Were it ineet with sacred strain 

To close my lay, so light and vain ; 
Thus the holy fathers sung; 


Hymn for the Dead. 


That day of wrath, that dreadfal day, 
When heav'n and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shail he meet that dreadful day ? 
When shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead: 
©! on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Trou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heav’n and earth shall pass away.” 


L. B. 


| wee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tur subject of dueliing has of late 
been so fully investigated, and its 
sinfulness so clearly demonstrated, 
that one would imagine no unbiassed 
and considerate mind would resist 
the proofs which have appeared in 
your publication, and in many ex. 
cellent dissertations on the subject. 
But we find by daily experience the 
truth of that scriptural declaration, 
that the depravity of human nature 
requires “ line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little ;” and this has induced 
me. to hope, that notwithstandin 

the number of treatisesthat have 
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appeared on the subject, another 
short consideration of it might, by 
the grace of God, not be found un- 
profitable. And Iwas more espe- 
cially desirous to address you, be- 
cause I thought it might be useful 
to make more public a very forcible 
argument against duelling, which I 
first learned trom a novel, and never 
saw in any other publication. In 
the novel to which I allude, a pro- 
tessed libertine has by the most dis- 
graceful means ruined a virtuous 
young lady, and thus occasioned 
her death. In consequence her cou- 
sin challenges, and kills him; but 
being a man not wholly destitute of 
scrious impressions, he afterwards 
breaks forth into this pathetic la- 
mentation: “ When God would have 
given him time to repent, I would 
not.” |] know not, Mr. Editor, that 
Lever saw an argument against duel- 
ling, which speaks more forcibly to 
a heart not utterly devoid of teel- 
ing. Would every duellist, before 
he enters the lists, reflect that in 
seeking his adversary’s life, he en- 
deavours to send him laden with un- 
repented sin into the presence of an 
avenging God; that he aims to the 
utmost of his power to consign him 
to a place of eternal torments; I 
think it might be a check even to 
some whom abstract considerations 
of duty fail te move. Surely hu- 
maw nature, even in its most deprav- 
ed state, would shudds ratthe thought 
of being the cause of eteiual misery 
to a2 fellow creature. : 
And let not the man who accepts 
a Cuallenge merely to preserve his 
character in the world, without any 
feelings of malice, hatred, or ang r, 
acainst an adversary, nay, who en- 
ters the lists with a full determina- 
hon not to take away his life, let 
bim not J sav, imagine, that this 
consideration does not apply to his 
case. Is not self murder (I would 
eemand of him) a breach of the 
sixth commandment? In the same 
manner as the sixth commandment 
applies to the ease of a self murder- 
er, does the consideration now be- 
tore us apply to the case of the per- 


On Duelling. 






[Marer, 
son who hazards his own life jp ‘ 
duel, even though he attempts not 
that of his adversary. God would 
give you time to repent: you refuse 
it; vou voluntanly throw yourself 
upon his anger, laden with all Vour 
unrepented sins; nay, leaving the 
world by a sin which, inasmuch ay 
it isa violation of his law, an EX press 
contempt of his command, ts alone 
sutlicient to whelm you in evertast. 
ing misery. Youare the condemned 
criminal, who, scorning the repricve 
offered by royal clemency, insists 
on dying by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. Suchan infatuated wretch 
you would in any other case pity or 


. a A ‘oo A 
< rte “dt rt» come 
ashi sito vate eRe 1 Soa ee 2 a hin SS 3 a-ha t 
de Rag . at oh pat ee .. i a a a A on iden . - ' . 
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despise; yet by your actions you J 
approve his conduct. Thus yow treat FE 
your heavenly king; thus you refuse & 
to receive Ais merciful offers. The JR 
sinner, who lives from day to day JR 
in his iniquity, expects, or at leat JR 
hopes, that a time may come when @. 
worldly cares and worldly enjoy. JP 
ments will no longer oppose his ree 
ceiving God’s offers of mercy, and J 
piously employing the time granted Bi 


for repentance. You at once cut 
vourself off from every such hope; 
vou look forward to no such future 
day, but willingly and purposely die 
in your sins. He acts asa hardened 
but trembling sinner; you as an in- 
fidel. You may escape from a duel 
with life; possibly the chances are 
in your favour; still, however, your 
cuilt is the same; still you cannot 
deny that you court death, that you 
proveke damnation. 

I wonld wish that every one, who 
has received a challenge, and finds 
it difficult to incur the disgrace at- 
tendant on refusing it, would once 
ask himself the following questions: 
If I kill my adversary, do not I de- 
by bim the time which God would 
grant him for repentance? If Imyself 
am killed; do not I, as a self mur- 
derer, deny to myself that time for 
repentance which God would gr 
to me? S. F. N. 
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Horrors of the Slave Trade exemplified. 157 


, ite i the ship to leeward, alleging that 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. he hes A Jameica for Hispaniola. 
1y your volome for 1804, p. 547, Sickness and mortality had by 
vou hitve inserted an anecdote of the — this time taken place. It is needless 
Slave ‘Trade avhich yaust have im- to state, that previously to the act 
pr: cod with horror every person regulating the transport of slaves”, 
who read it. It states that, In the these evils scarcely ever failed to car- 
month of March, 1783, the following ry off vast numbers during the voy- 
circumstances came out im the trial age; the avarice of the traders indac- 
of » case of insurance before the ing them to crowd, or rather to pack, 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s too many slaves together in the holds 
Bench, at Guildhall. Anignorant of their ships. On board the Zong, 
master of a slave ship had ove rshot between the time of her leaving the 
his port, Jarmaica, and was atraid of Coast of Africa (6th September) and 
wanting water before he could beat the 29th November, 1781, upwards 
up agam to the island. He himself of sixty slaves and seven white 
foll sick. In the course of his ill- people died, and a Great many of 
ness he ordered his mate, who was the remaining slaves, on the day 
the man that gave the evidence, to last mentioned, were sick of some se- 
throw overboard 46 slaves hand- vere disorder, and LIKELY NOT “Tro 
cuffed : and he was readily obeyed. Live Lone. 
Two days after he ordered 36 These circumstances of sickness 
yore to be thrown after them, and mortality are necessary to be re- 
avd viter two days more another marked; and also the consequence 
parcel of 40. Ten others, who had of them, viz. that the dead and dying 
been permitted to take the air on slaves would have been a dead loss 
dels unfettered, jumped into the tothe owners, and in some propor- 
sea indignantly after them. The tion also to the captain of the ship, 
ship ater ali brought into port 480 who was allowed a certain per cen- 
calions of water.” tage on the proceeds; unless some 
My object in adverting to this pretence or expedient had Leen 
horrid sterv is to furnish you with found to throw the loss upon the in- 
a mere correct and circumstantial surers, as in the case of Jetsa, or 
account of it, which fam enabled to Jetson, i. e. a plea of necessity to 
do in consequence of my being fa- cast overboard some part of a cargo 
voured with minutes of the above- to seve the rest. These circum- 
mentioned trial, taken at the time — stances, I repeat, are necessary to be 
by a gentleman of the first respecta~- remarked, because they point out 
bility, and which have since been the most probable inducement to 
carefully preserved. The particu- this enormous wickedness. 
lars, as stated in evidence, will shew The sickness and mortality on board 
that, dreadful as are the facts re- the Zong, previous to the 29th No- 
lited in the above anecdote, they vember, 1781 (the time when tiey 
fall far short of the real enormity of began to throw the poor negroes 
the transaction. Permit me to detail overboard alive) was nor occasioned 
it at large. by the want of water; for it was prov- 
The ship Song, Luke Collingwood, ed that the peaple on board did not 
master, sailed from the Isle of S¢. discover till that very day, the 20th 
Thomas, on the Coast of Africa, the November, that the stock of fresh 
Oth September, 1781, with 442 water was reduced, as was alleged, 
slaves and 17 whites on board, tor 


; food : * Though l am one of those who rejoiced 
Jamaica; and on the 27th November . . 


. ' . ; in the passing of this act as some alleviation 
{ , y He e ‘ : ° e 
following, she fell in with that of a monstrous evil, yet 1 am of opinica 
island; but instead of proceeding CO that it stains and disgraces our statute 
some port, the master,eitherthrough —pook. What is it, in truth, but an act re- 
Ipdorance or a sinister intention, ran — gulgting robbery and murder ? 
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to 200 gallons.. Yet the same day, 
or on the evening of it, before any 
soul had been put to ohene allowance, 

and before there was any present or 
real want of water, the master of the 
ship called together the oflicers, and 
told them to the following etlect, 
“that if the shaves died a natural 
death, it would be the loss of the 
owners of the shi ip: but ui they were 
thrown aliveinto the sea,tt would be the 
dass of the underwr:ters,’ and to palliate 
this inhuman proposal, the master, 
Collingwood, argued, that it would 
not be so cruel to throw the poor sick 
eeretches (meaning the slaves) vito the 
sea, as to sutler them to linger out a 
few davs. under the disorders with 
which they were aiilicted. To this 
scheme the mate (whose name Was 
Kelsail) objected at the first, and said 
‘ there was no present want of water 
to justity such a measure. ’ But Co/- 
ling 00d prevailed upon the rest of 
the officers and crew to listen to bis 
pro posal, an on the same evening, 
ih during two or three following 
cays, he cat ised to be picked out 
from the ship’s cargo 133 slaves, all 
or most of whom were sick, and 
thought not likely to lize, and onvER- 
ED THE CREW BY TURNS TO THROW 
THEM INTO THE SEA, Which order was 
| complied with. It appear- 
ed by the evidence of Mr. Stubbs, 
late Governor of Anamaboe, then a 
a passenger, and of i chi ef mate 
Keisali, that on the 23th Nevember, 
54 persons were actually thrown 
overboard alice, and that en the fol- 
lowing day +42 more were also 
thrown u's oy] t ard. 


On the second 


o 


jay ait ter this bar- 


-] 
barous murder had been coi nmitted, 


Viz. on the i St of Dece: iif her, and be - 
fore the sioc’: of water was consumed, 
here fella plentiful rain, which was 
admitted to have “ continued a day 
ortwo,” and which enabled them to 
collect siz casks of water, which was 
“Pent ALLOWANCE for 1] aig for 
93 davs at half allowance,” whereas 
the ship actually arrived at Jamaica 
in 21 davs afterwards, viz. on the 
O24 Dex ember, 17 81. The y secm 
also to have bad an opportuuity of 


[Marcy 
sending their boat for water, no les 
than 1 3 day S sooner, VIZ. On the Oth 
December, when the Vv * made the 
westend of ae) ‘a distant two or three 
le agues only,” as was stated by ; t per: 
son Who wason board; so that the six 
casks of rain water caught on the | Ist 
and 2d of December, (only  sevey 
day s betore this opportunity of ob- 
taining water trom Jamaica) Was not 
only a providential s upply, but may 
perhaps be viewed as providentiall; 
dcemoustrating the iniquity of pre- 
tending a necessity to put mnocent 
mento death, through the mere appre 
hensionofawant, \ whic h, even suppos- 
ing@it he ad taken place, could not have 
afforded an admissible just ification of 
the horrible deed; but which did 
never really exist or take place at all in 
their case; their stock of water hay- 
ing never been actually consumed. 
But thisis not ali. Notwithstand- 
ing this supply, and the proof which 
it afforded of the possibility of ob- 
taining furcher supplies by rain ; and 
altho ugh they had the additional 
hope of being able to hold out with 
their increased stock of water, til] 
they might chance to meet with 
some ship, or be able to send to some 
island ior a further su; pply; they ne- 
ve theless cast 26 more ie persoiis 
alive into the sea, RVEN AFTER THE 
natn! whose hands were also fetter- 
ed. And this act was done, it seems, 
in the sight of many of the unhappy 
slaves who were upon deck at the 
te And such an effect had the 
ght on them, that ap pre hending a 
similar late, and dre acing, it would 
seem, the being fe ‘trered 1, tem more 
of taein in des spair jumped over- 
board, and were lifewise drowned ! 
Ali these facts, it is never to be 
forgotten, came out, not upon the 
trial of Co tingood tor murder, but 
upon a civil suit instituted by the 
OWNETs, ior the purpose of recover- 
ing trom the underwriters, the value 
of the slaves thus cruclly murdered. 
And, still more strange to relate, the 
owuers gained their cause, while the 
agents in this horrible transaction 


4 


were noteven questioned criminally 


Upou if. 
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1808. | 
No comment can add to the iin- 
which these atrocites are 
dto leave ou the reader’s 
And does not the blood of 
these murdered Africans, and of 
hundreds of thousands, who In Va- 
rious ways have been equally the 
victims of British avarice, cry for 
vengeance upon us? ‘This is an aw- 
ful consideration, which you indeed, 
Mr. Editor, have not forgotten to 
press upon the national conscience ; 
but which, alas, is too much over- 
looked, in estimating our state and 
our prospects, even by many good 
men. Let me call on them, as they 
value the innumerable — blessings 
with which Providence has crowned 
this Island, to lay it more to heart, 
and to unite to their prayers, their 
earnest endeavours to remove that 
load of guilt with which the detest- 
able slave trade is weighing us 

duwn to the dust. 
AN ABOLITIONIST. 


pression 
calcul \¢ 


mind. 


ee 
Tu the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ox taking up the last number but 
ene of the Anti-jacobin Review and 
Magazine in a public library, for, 
without any offence intended to the 
conductors of that Miscellany, I 
lam neither a subscriber to it nor 
a constant reader, my eye and cn- 
riosity were attracted for a few mi- 
nutes to the Review of Foster’s Es- 
says; and two or three particulars 
amused me. 

I was amused by the Reviewer’s 
discovery of the religious persuasion 
of the author. He is, it should ap- 
pear, one of the people of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s connection, because he says so 
much about the influence of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. By this medium I should 
imagine that he might, not imprc- 
bably, be concluded to be a quaker: 

but | willingly bow to that sagacity, 
‘which has found out, that Hooker 
was an Arminian, and that Mr. 
Pearson, Mr, Cooper, and the Anti- 
Jacobin Reviewers entertain precise. 
ly the same sentiments on the sub- 
ject of human corruptuon™. 
* It furnishes a curious illustration of the 
theological discernment of these men, that 
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i was amused by the Reviewer’s 
claiming with so much eagerness 
Mr. Foster as an Anti-Calvinist, for 
a sentiment in which many reputed 
Calvinists would heartily concurf. 
ven according to the worst con- 
struction of the doctrine of Calvin 
himselt, does the Reviewer think that 
that Reformer had attained the ne 
plus ultra of rigour in his creed? 
Grotius, not a Calvinist—at least 
till the Anti-jacobin Review hae 
made him such—will tell him a dif- 
ferentstory. Having spoken of the 
doctrine of Calvin, that eminent 
theologian adds, Auait sententie ri- 
gorem Geneve Beza, per Germa- 
niam Zanchius, Ursinus, Piscator, 
sepe co usque provecti, &c. &c. 
Annal. Belg. |. xvii.—Bezeans, Zan- 
chians, Ursinians, or Piscatorians, 
would by no means be improper 
epithets to substitute in the place of 
Calvinists ; particularly, as they con- 
vey more reproach. 

I was amused, in the third and 
last place, by the logic of the Re- 
viewer respecting the term Evan- 
gelical, ‘This term he considers, or 
reasons as if he did, as void of sig- 
nification and therefore useless, be- 
cause every Christian teacher will 
assume that his doctrine is evangeli- 
cal, Upon this principle we must 
abandon every term expressive of 
commendation, because every per- 
sun, as occasion requires, will apply 
it to himself. We are therefore to 
discard from the language the words, 
honesty, justice, piety, sobriety, 
&c. &c.—at least we can never dis- 
tinguish a rogue from an honest 
man, because the rogue will assume 
this same Mr. Foster, instead of being aa 
Arminian Methodist, as they suppose, is, ia 
fact, a minister of that denomination of 
Christians, who call themselves perticuder 
Baptists, from their holding the tenet of 
particulur, as opposed to genere/, redemp- 
tion. Epitor. 

¢ It is singular enough that the Anti-jaco- 
bin Reviewers should have discovered Mr. 
Foster to be an enemy to Calvinism: and 
vet that it should fall tothe lot of the Chris- 
tian Observer to censure seme of his ex pres- 
sions as exceeding the ordinary measvre of 

(See the last Num- 
biter, 


calvinistic Opinions. 


Yul \ 
ber. p. 108, uote). 
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his own honesty as confidently as 
the other: and so of the rest. Lam 
mot quite satistied peither, that every 
religious rastructer chums to be 
mu evangelical one. 1 strongly sus- 
pec there are some who have no 
great p yrod lection tor the term, and 
flies, not en account ot its abuse, but 
on account of its real meaning. Per- 
haps the Anti-jacobin Reviewer will, 
en some future ecoasion, suggest a 
more stenitioant ap pellation than 
that which he would e xplede, and 
relieve his own tr we ads at least 


from the unpleasaut temptation ot 


boheving, that clergymen of the 
Cheareh of Lng! nina must necessarily 
be evangelical preachers* 
FRICEPS. 

a 

v the Eduor of the Christian Observer. 
- 

wr RY! Probation, you will by Ile 


one > ~ 


> skier sore — -_ 
Ca tsela Vahl ob} ve, Vours, “e, 
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Senses. Woo StSms Hse :: ARI-+ fmomM 


m woe. efzc sllodere % 2 deciazation 
wt *se A. J. te eeezs, fi thew © Ghiper tor 
Deneapter ast, that “ conoid any thang in- 
Gece them Ww geet teew Sauic (an, t would 
Be “sew wt > Become the wots of wach 


» Pease.” 2 the Eggers of Reitz; he 
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Ofate gevere | earth's lesson early tau) 

That all is vam, save virtue, lov; 
truth: 

We own at all who thro’ life’s day jay, 
wrought 5 

But thou hast learntit in the morn of yout). 


’ 
» Add 


Pupil of heaven thou art ; compute thy gain, 

When duiness loads thee, or regret 
sauls; 

Allis not lost, for faith and hope remain, 

And gentle charity, which never fails. 


Us. 


Now love shall glow where envy migly 
have barn’d; 
Now every band, and every eye is thine: 
Bach humen form, each object undiscern’d, 
From berrow’d organs thou shalt. still 
divine, 
But thy great Maker's own transcendent 
hght, 
His love ineffable, his ways of old, 
His perfect wisdom, and his presence bright, 
Thine eyes, and not another’s, shal 
behold. 


EE eee 
For the Christian Observer. 


rO A FRIEND GATHERING WILD 
FLOWERS. 


al 


Waeere thorny ramparts seem to chide 
The hand which steals the flower: 
wreath ; 
lve seen thee thrust the thorn aside, 
To plues the flower which blushed be- 
neath. 


And thus, 3I—r—a, as the wheel 
Or life leads on the changing hour, 
Reuiem ber still the sweets to steal: 
Eluce the thorn to pluck the flower, 


Wien fortune shews a dubious sky, 

Tae East may smile, the West may lour; 
ill to the brighter turn the eye: 

Elude the thorn to pluck the flower. 


In pity to its child below, 
Heaven the cup of comforts sour, 
The lesson learn, but chase the woe: 
Fiude the thorn, but pluek the flower. 


B it the —ah, shun the «weets which grav 
Where pleasure paints her poison'd 
bowers; 
Diaik are those stscams whiel: gently flow, 
And rude the thorns whieh guard her 


fires, 


And werk thy weete on hoher ground, 
Asad woe religeon’s aliars rise : 
Hers are the thems whiel never wound, 
Ane pers the flower wuien never dics. 


bow ¥. DL, B. 
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4 Phe Christian System unfolded in a 

* Course of Practical Iissays on the 

; principal Doctrines and Duties of 
Christianity, in 3 Vols. By Vsiomss 
Ronson, M. A. Vicar of St. 
Marvy’s, Leicester, %vo, London, 
Rivington’s and Hatchard, 180s. 
Price L.1. 48. 

Ve. Rosinson is already known to 





© the public as the author of + volumes 
9 of Scripture characters, which have 
§ neen generally acceptable, as well as 
q of some smaller pieces, In his intros 
© duction to the present work he 
x 


Says: 

“The author submits to the public eye 
the following statement of his views of 
> revealed religion, not without fear respect- 
'@ ing his execution of the work, but with a 
cheerful hope of its utility through the di- 
' % vine blessing. He comes not forward as a 
© disputant or a controversialist; but as a 
> plain, practical writer, desirous to promote 

the purposes of Christian faith and holiness.” 

—‘ ‘The chief attention of his life has been 
* occupied by these subjects, not merely in 
© the retirement of his study, but in the ac- 
© tive performance of his ministerial duties. 
ile has been labouring, not without eff ct, 

Bt) establish among the people of his charge 
P@ what he conceives to be the fundamental 
| principles of the Gespel, and upon them as 
firm basis to erect the superstructure of 


We oh 






4 Christian morality, of solid devotion, and of 
; 4 vital holiness. And now with a view to 
B., their spiritual progress, and in the hope that 
Pee bis instructions may be remembered with 
»} advantage after his personal services on 


Dee earth are terminated, he sends to them 
Se trom the press the substance of what he 
Has invariably delivered from the pulpit.” 
(p. vin.) 





© We much approve a measure ot 
q tuis Kind inan old and respectable 
= Milister of the Gospel : and Wwe abe 
2) °o opimon that works embracing so 
fee iarve an object come best from 
men whose judgment has been ma- 
tured by long experience, and who 
wk even verging towards the de- 
Sige ot life For the lighter Kind 
* ‘Meological combat, tor the maine 
tenance ef an outwork, or the de- 
‘eetsy, Ovsenv. No. 31 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sietrteein deena 


fence ey enol a material post, hone 
perhaps may be more fit than some 
young divines. In the general 
 detence of the Go pel” let those 
rather be employed who have often 
traversed the w hale land, have iT 
veyed every district through which 
they have passed, have fought many 
smatler battles, and though «till e-- 
pable of exertion are beginning 1 


B to 


vTOW somewhat grey in the service 


‘3 \\ f CODNOL pive a yest Pci SOMO ATY 
of the contents of these three 


- | vo 
lumes, which are distributed into 
7 ne ™ t * ao r ¢ a - 
vo EssaVs, than by ahOpling 4 Con- 
cise statement ot the anthe - Vol Zz 
is sald to contain practical esa 
i 


' . . e , 
on the divine attributes, the state 


man, and the character and offices 
of Jesus Christ:—Vol. 2. Practices] 
essays on the person, operation, and 
f: uitsofthe Holy S; irit:—and Vol. 3. 
Practical ©essays on Christian gbe- 


dience, prayer, and the sacrament 


a ; , “s a2 

Of the manner in which Mr. Bo 
binson has executed his plan, we 
shall enable our readers te judge in 
some measure for themselves, by 
presenting tiem with 2 few 1uOta- 

* 
t1i0ns, 

The first essay ison the divine 
origin ot the Holy Seriptures. Mr 
.obinson, after a short allusiog to 
, 
the external evidence of their truth 
thus preceeds: 

‘ The Bible ntains an internal evi- 
dence whic. proves it to be * gwen by in. 
Spiration from God.’ it rarses tape mind 
to the most sublime conceptions, and en- 


joins the most pure aad spiritual wership 
[t is the only book which describes the 
misery Of our preseut lapsed cong hen, ex 
actiy as we expertence x , acd while it a5< 
Sigus the thue Cause, proposes aa esectual 
cure for tae malady we hare dernwed from 
the tall. . It disperses the fears ef a guilty 
conscience ; it Oriugs the vractous offer of 


reconc havior with Gud, ane otrodwees the 


dehever tate a state of favour and cemmeu~ 


mon with tim Lis mautest teadency ig 
to mehorate and exalt bemanm mature. te 
subdue ats corruptioms, and anplant all oly 
? 
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principles and affections. It commands, ject of “ the goodness of God” 
it produces, an abborrence of evil ; it mcul- w hich is disc ussed j in the suc ceeding 
cates and inspires the love of righteous- hapter had been somewhat more 
ness. Wherever its influence prevails, it vient See Our readers wil] he 
a og ected ane e880 pleased with the following extracts: 
eat" « > -¢¢e cview > S- ‘ . ; 
' = a sty yh 8 ee tin 1 7 wi » * Could we suppose for a moment, thet 
“ty eager aan . Li hcg a malignant spirit possessed these attri- 
Wii esate Ke) say, “ge pops e ; a butes, his wisdom svould be no other than ‘ 
ae te we foo , ar , Solana or mischievous crait, and his power would be 
tl 7 it dng from infinite wisdom, zs exercised in violence and oppression: they 
”? = alee. A ee aes ot au a! would not therefore claim our adoration or 
orenfel. « ? ‘ : : 
ay? aim bits ul; and holy a ' une encourage our hope.” * Bat when it ap- 
We might appeal to a ‘cloud of wit- pears, that our God is good, continually 
nesses’, both ancient and modern. There influenced by a disposition to communi. 
are innumerable instances of those, Whoin Gate happiness, and that his omnipotence 
Consequence of this book have been de- iq omniscience are directed by the mist 
livered from unspeakable anguish and hor- perfect benevolence, we may and we 
ror, and have been established in peace, should regard him with the strongest affec- 
confidence, and joy. We can produce thou- tion and confidence.” (vol. i. p. 53.) 
sands, who have been turned by it from “© Let every reader review his own histe 
habits and dispositions the most vile and ry, and acknowledge therein the daily an¢ 
abominable to the love and practice of innumerable proofs of the gracious provi: 
every thing amiable, excellent, and useful. gence ofhis God. Let us try to enumerate 
What is the general character of those, js favours, though all caleulation must fail: 
who are most zealously attached to reve- for where shall we begin, or where end th: 
Jation ? and what of the persons who hate g¢oount? In helpless infancy, as well asin 
and reject it? Will not the very striking all the various stages through which we 
contrast between the two sorts afford a paye passed, he has been our support. We 
strong presumption, that our religion de- are indebted to his care for the measure o! 
scends from heaven. (vol. i. p. 8—10.) health, and every comfort in life which we 
In the 3d chapter on ‘ the power enjoy, for the kind friends so marvelously 
of God,” Mr. Robinson represents raised up and continued to us, and for the 
the mechanism of our bodies as wel] ™any deliverances from dangers and dis- 
as the facultics of our minds as proofs Pi fie anti » agrederentes ri m 
° . cs 4if_ €O ‘ive or conceive. >ss the 
of the’ * power” of the divine artifi- SH Se contrive o8 remem. 
. L emhaw Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, 
cer. In the following chapter “on jy?) 6) muh he! ae 
: } Wha f God” ess his holy name’.” (vol. i. p. 57.) 
the wisdom and knowledge 0 ya Inthe character especially of our Re- 
the sustentation and government of all deemer ‘* he hath gloriously evinced the 
creatures are adduced as proofs of perfection of his goodness ; goodness, be- 
the divine tngélligence. It is perhaps yond all calculation, immense and infinite 
difficult, however, thus to treat S€pa- It is on this subject more than any other 
rately, and yet clearly and fully, of we shall be constrained to ery out in pro- 
the several attributes of the Al]- found admiration, Gop 1s Love. The 
mighty. The Scriptu res sometimes Whole scheme [of salvation] epi 
: is source: er art © shews the ex- 
refer the work, even of creation, to ie apt nid . aa tae 
. Cs ceeding riches grace, in his kindnes 
the wisdom of God. “ The Lord by art een $ab ot Be 
led towards us, through Christ Jesus’. ie 
wisdom hath founded the earth. By ‘°“3"° ag ai 
‘sisal? Leth, | sabeteliahaet proposes the blessing to the most guity 
understan ie: | ath he estadlishec he invites, solicits, and importunes the most 
the heavens.” ‘They teach us, in- 


careless and obdurate to accept it, thatis, 
-aeed, to admire and adore that unit- on Bead él ie tab happy See aver’ 


ed wisdom and power which we can- (vol i. p. 60.) 
not fully distinguish and explain, Ina passage w hich occurs in the 
ss Blessed be God; for wisdom and next essay, which is “ on the par 
might is his.” “ Blessing, and glory, tience of God,” we observed with 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and pleasure, that ‘the offer of salvation 
honour, and power, and might, be js represented both as fair and une- 
_unto our God tor ever and ever.” quivocal, and also as universal. 
We wish that the important sub- —« Before judgment is executed, G4 
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1806. | 
warns of the approaching stroke ; he calls 
9 submission ; he proposes ancl nepen to 
4 reconciliation. He has devised @ vans 
drous scheme of mercy ; he has prov i hay 

revealed salvation ; he offers ut Lom: 24 
every penitent offender ; he urg *s the accept- 
ance of it upon alt ; and after rapeeey re= 
fusals, he still waits to be gracious. (vol. i. 
p 72.) : i } 

In a sueceeding essay “on tne 
mercy of God,” uearly the same sen- 
timents are expressed, but in such 
» way as indicates more clearly the 
author’s general mode both of think- 
ing and expressifg himself on some 
points which involve corsiderable 
dificulties in theology. 

‘© Rut when we speak of that mercy 
which is § unto eteraal life,’ we must re- 
mark that though the Gospel gives a gene- 
ral eall,and the Lord declares himselfready 
eg receive, and bless and save all, of every 
character, Who turn to hia in penitence 
and faith, yet those who so turn must ace 
knowledge themselves indeoted to him, for 
disposing their wills to obey the ont and 
accept the gracious offer, They are there- 
fore, in a peculiar mannct the objects of 
his merey, and ticy feel their peculiar ob- 
ligations. ‘Then they fear, and love, and 
praise, and serve him, and look with ad- 
wiring gratitude on the high privileges, by 
which his svecial mercy, not their merit, 
has distinaushed them from others. These 
are the vessels of merey whom he prepares 
unto vlery,’ and to his free and sovereign 
choice they owe their hopes, their holi- 
ness, and their salvation.” (vol. i. p. 112.) 

The succeeding page contains a 
passage to which we are disposed to 
object, as communicating a some- 
What partial view of a deep and aw- 
ful subject: and there 1s One expres- 
sion in it, proceeding, we have no 
doubt, from inadvertence, which 
seems to us to countenance an anti- 
nomian sentiment. We point it out 
the more readily, because no one 
who knows the author can possibly 
Suspect him of any leaning to so 
pernicious an error. 

““« The mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear 
him.’ The plan was formed” (the plan we 
presume from the context of each indivi- 
dual man’s salvation) ‘* ‘ before the world 
began,’ and it remains immutable, unlike 
the uncertain compassions and short lived 
favours of our fellow creatures. {Lt varies 
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not * among the sundry and manifold 
changes of the world:? i¢ will not be finally 
withdrawn evenfor our tngratitude: and its 
blessed effects will be durable as the throne 
of David. Such are ‘the sure mercies of 
David.’ ‘In a little wrath [hid my face 
from thee for a moment, but with everlast- 
ing kindness will I have mercy on thee 
saith the Lord thy Redeemev’.” (p. 114.) > 

When we find a prophetic pas- 
sage from the Old Testament, which 
respects, primarily at feast, the per- 
severing kindness of God to the col- 
lective body of the Jewish church, 
employed for the purpose of esta- 
blishing the doctrines of individual 
election and final perseverance: and 
especially, when we also read that 
“ it” (namely, as we must presume, 
the plan of God as it respects indi- 
vidual election) wild not be. finally 
withdrawn even for our own ingrati- 
tude; we are led to suggest to Mr. 
Robinson and his readers another 
passage of Scripture, which serves 
at least to guard this view of the 
subject. “ When the righteous 
turneth away from his righteousness, 
aid committeth iniquity, and doeth 
according to all the abominations 
that the wicked man doeth, shall he 
liver All his righteousness that he 
hath done shall not be mentioned: 
in his trespass that he hath trespass- 
ed, and in his sin that he hath sine 
ned, inthem shall he die.” “ When 
a righteous man turneth away from 
his righteousness, and committeth 
iniquity, and dieth in them, for his 
iniquity that he hath done shall he 
die.” 

We heartily approve of the fol- 
lowing sentiment, which occurs in 
the succeeding chapter, “ on the 
veracity of God,” and we can as- 
sure the pious author that we are 
not less desirous of profiting by it 
ourselves than of urging it upon 
others, 


‘‘We may, indeed, mistake the sense”? 
of Scripture ; “ and after the most serious 
investigation we should draw our conclu- 
sions with modesty and caution. When 
we proceed to the stady of the inspired 
Volume we should bring no systems with 
us, noy aim at the vindication of a party ; 
and especially should we be careful te lay 





z 
3 


104 R 


aside all wrong aflections which would 


cloud the understanding and warp the judg- 
ment.” (vol, i. p. 120.) 

The next chapter is on the Trinity 
in Unity, and we agree with this 
pious and, in general, very judicious 
writer, that “on no point whatever 
are caution, diffidence, serious at- 
tention and devout prayer more ne- 
cessary.”” 

The ‘subjects handled In the course 
of these three volumes are so many 
and important, that we must not at- 
tempt totollow Mr. Robinsonthrough 
each, Suffice it to say in respect 
to the topic of the Vrinity as well as 
several others of a doctrinal nature, 
into which we shalt not particularly 
enter, that the commonly received 
argut nents Which are the arguments 
in general the we sound and con- 
einteeone employed to prove their 
truth :—that an excellent prac tical 
purpose is unto rmily keptin v iew 
and that if the author occasionally 
errs a little, he errs only atter the 
manner of other doctrinal! writers, 
not a few of whom sometimes repre- 

ent a particular proof or argument, 
to be more clear and strong than the 
premises entirely warrant; and al- 
most all of whom appear to us to 
become rather obscure and per plex- 


ed . on they enter the region of 


taphysics. Happ ly, Mr. Roebin- 
in general very glad to 


son scems 
make hi s escape from this ground, 


; i {oer 
aimost as soon as he finds himself 
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disputation, means of exercisiy 
merely the intellectual talents, dog- 
mas retained even in a_ rational 
age chiefly by means of a few zea, 
lots, who derive undoubte dly some 
support to their cause from the re. 
cords of our own venerable church. 
We cannot however, too ofte ‘nh de- 
clare our opmion that these doe. 
trines, now so frequently bear; ing 
the reproac h of being evangelical. 
constitute the sum and substanc ‘eof 
Christianity; and that we stand 
much indebted to sach men as Mr. 
Robinson, who, in an age of reli. 
cious ignorance and indifferenee, 
and i in the face ofmuch Opposition, 
have laboured to revive this ancient 
and orthodox faith. The doctrines 
indeed must be viewed together: 
they then constitute what Mr. Ro- 
binson terms ‘ the Christian Sys 
tem,” so far at least as the term sys- 
tem is applicable to Christianity : 
for thus they mutual ly support and 
strengthen, correct and guard, illus. 
trate and adorn each other: and 
When they are deeply impressed on 
the mind, they infallibly produce 
holy affections : and by this influ- 
ence on the heart they secure the 
great end of obedience. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the essay “on 
the atonement,” will exemphi ry our 
author’s method of connecting the 
grand doctrines of Christianity with 
their prac tical effects 

‘¢ Tt is this” dncttine, he observes, 
** which in a peculiar manner, arrests the 
attention of the careless sinner, softens the 
hard heart, and constrains the penitent to 
weep with unfeigned contrition. Nothing 
else can cause such genuine sorrow.” 

** It 1s the view of Christ dying as a sa- 
crifice for sin, which raises the trembling 
Penitent from the dust, and encourages 
him to rejoice in hope. 
The EXT piring 


He seems to hear 
Saviour say, ‘ Look unto me 
and be saved,’ and then his fears are dis- 
persed. At ‘east, he ventures to make ap- 
plication to God for merey in dependence 
ou that faithful saying, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners.’ 

‘In approaching tothe throne of grace, 
if t s present his supplications with any 
be git [i16&S (5 ir = 


, pect a favourable audience, 
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righteous #5 the propitiation for our sins.’ 
but if you take away this ground of eonti- 
dence, how shall any of us presute to draw 
pear to our offeuded God? or ‘ who shall 


entreat for us?’ 

« The established Christian lives in the 
habit of a continual and most affvetionate 
regard to Christ as dying for him; and thus 
only can he make apy progress, or even 
maintain his profession,” 

‘© From the saeritice of the cross he de- 
yives his strongest motives for holy obed- 
eyce, and for vigorous exertions in the ser- 
vice of his Lord. This inspires hum with 
cheerful diligence and fervent zeal, from a 
sense of hisimmense Obligations. For thus 
he will argue, when he is fixed in devout 
contemplation on Mount Calvary, * I am 
notmy own; I will therefore glorify bim, 
who hath bought me with his blood. The 
iove of Christ constrains me: and I can 
no longer live unto myseif, but unto him 
who died for me. Is there any other prin- 
ciple equally efficacious? (vol, 1. p. 400.) 

Our limits will not permit us to 
insert the whole of the passage, in 
which Mr. Robinson shews how 
“ the atonement thus enters into the 
whole of our religion, and constitut¢s 
its very essence.” (vol, 1. p. 402.) 

In entering upon the doctrine of 
the influence and operations of the 
Holy Spirit, Mr. Robinson expresses 
himself in terms, which seem to us 
too general and unrestrained, and 
which perhaps tend to bespeak op- 
position respecting the reception 
which this doctrine meets with 
from the world at large; though 
unquestionably his remarks have too 
wide an application, 

‘* The subject is rendered still more dif- 
ficult by the extreme contempt, if not ma- 
lignity, with which every strenuous adyo- 
cate for the doctrine is treated. [tis sel- 
dom indeed, that any candid attention is 
civeneven tothe most serious and selid re- 
presentation of it. The very mention ex- 
cites disgust; every expression is carped at 
and made matter ef offence ; and those per- 
sons, who might otherwise be accounted 
sensible and prudent, are sneered at and 
held up to universal derision, as visionaries, 
fools and enthusiasts, of a weak ora de- 
ranged intellect, as soon as they dare to 
the assistance of the Heiy Ghost. Who 
sees not, thatit requires uncommon cau- 
Ton and circumspection to avoid aceasions 
vt reproach, gr cven to maintain at argue 
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ment with those, who are disposed to per- 
vert our words, and turn them into ridi- 
cule? Surely this unfairness in our oppo- 
nents is to be lamented and complained of.”’ 
(vol. ii p. 21.) 

My. Robinson however, is far from 
affirming that this doctrine has not 
been very greatly abused. And here 
we are happy to adduce his valuable 
testimony in gid of our own, respect- 
ing the mischievous effucts resulting 
to the interests of vital religion, 
from the countenance which js viv- 


en by too many in the present day 
to those extravagaut pretences to 
spiritual Jlumination, and those vic- 
lent impulses and avitations, which 
are a scandal to religion, and the 
grief of every sober Christian. See 
Christian Observer, vol. i. p. 667. 
vol.il. p. 571. vol. iii. p. 519, 568, 
633, and 641. 

“| We acknowledge,” he observes, 
“with grief, that sad abuses of the doctrine 
have prevailed, and do stitl prevail, among 
these who contend for it’ Nay, some, 
even in modern times, have made such 
absurd, inconsistent and extravazant pre- 
teices to the communications of the Holy 
Spirit, that we should be ashamed to be 
ranked with them, and this tendency to 
relimous wiideess has much increased the 
difficulty of treating the subject of divine 
influences. We would carefully guard 
against fanaticism, which, as well as detsm, 
has its dangers; and we should think it dis- 
honourable to vindicate any clatms or sen- 
timents, which are not grocnded on the 
written word of (sod, and wil! not beara 
solid examination. Some we know, speak 
of their visions and revelations, as if they 
were raptup like the Apostle, into the third 
beaven, and held conversation with its 
blessed inhabitants. There are thase also, 
who wait for some violent impulse or agi- 
tation trom the spirit, before they attempt 
the plainest and most necessary duty. We 
hear with real concern, that there are 
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doubt of the derangement, or what ts worse, 
the wickedness of their authors.”’ (vol. u. 
p. 22.) 

If proofs of the taets alleged by 
Mr. Robinson were wanting, they 
inight be procured in abundance 
from more than one periodical work 
published in this country. 

The following account of the con- 
tents of one of the chapters on the 
iumination of the spirit affords a 
clear idea of our author’s views of 
this subject. 

‘« The spirit teaches no new truths, but 
opens the understanding to understand the 
Scriptures:—guides the humble, and not 
the self sufficient ;—gives spiritual appre- 
hensions, accompanied with, but distinct 
from holy aifectionus:;—does not cherish 
pride, but the contrary:—does not render 
infallible. or teach all equally ;—is often 
impercent bie in the beginning, and always 
gradual in the progress of his ilumimation.” 
( ol. ii, p. 73.) 

We much approve of this gene- 
ral statement; but we do not fully 
enter into that distinction which 
seems to be so carefully made be- 
tween spiritual apprehensions and 
holy affections. In the course of 
this chapter, Mr. R. subjects him- 
self, as we think, to some farther 
animadversions. ‘“* Wherein,” he 
says, (vol. ii. p. $4.) “ does this spi- 
ritual wisdom differ from mere re- 
tiona! perceptions? A brief answer 
may be civen: the Holv Ghost ena- 
bles us to conceive of spiritual things 
‘ritual manner.” To us this 
appears too much like explaining 
one unknown thing bv another, ig- 
notum per ignotius. Our author, 
however, properiv adds, “ and ex- 
hibits to the mind the doctrines of 
revelation not only as true but as excel- 
lent.” Even this excellence how- 
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—- , ad mit? | anc } or , 
ever Wiil > aGmitted, ana im some 
sense felt, or thought to be felt, by 
a! “i ; Ta g themseive s on the 
side of the Goctrines of the Gospel, 
And vet Mr. Rob 1, aS We are 
wel] persuaded, would by no means 
affirm that all the Professors of sound 
doctrine are tru! spiritual persons, 
The definition therefore is still im- 
perfect. He gocs on to say, “ the 
cour us and impressions pro- 


hension, something mystical and 





[ Maren, 
duced by this light are very differen 
from those which are derived only 
from the deductions of reason.» 
Still we are inthe dark on this sub. 
ject. The question propounded, and 
perhaps somewhat needlessly pro- 
pounded, in this place, is “ wherein 
does this spiritual wisdom differ from 
mere rational perceptions?” And the 
answer which is here given seems 
merely to be thatit does differ, Ho 
proceeds, ‘itis not possible by any 
explanation to convey to another 
who has nothing more than natura} 
powers however cultivated, any ade. 
quate idea of these spiritual appre. 
hensions: for then we could yor 
maintain our position, that they cay 
be communicated no atherwise thay 
by a divine influence. This cir. 
cumstance therefore, cannot dis. 
prove their reality; anv more than 
eur inability to make a man born 
bind comprehend the variety of co- 
lours, would disprove the existence 
of light.” There is, in our appre- 
uusatisfactory in the passage which 
we have quoted; and in the succeed. 
ing pages, though some answer is at- 
tempted to the question proposed, 
there is a portion of the same ob- 
scurity. 

Nv. Robinson speaks of men (p. 
85.) to whom “ the word of God 
which they might before have read, 
and studied, and understood ‘ gram- 
matically,” (surely he does not mean 
only grammatically) ‘is now in their 
estimation a new and far more g¢lo- 
rious book:” he also speaks of their 
seeing if “ in so different a point of 
view,’ &ce. The nature of this dif- 
ference is the point, which we wish 
that Mr. Robinson had here more 
cleariy explained. We also regret 
that in this place he so much ap- 
pears to oppose spiritual, to rational, 
perceptions. Surely the Holy Spi- 
vit may be considered as exercising 


his influence through the medium 
of the rational part of man; and the 
terisgis rational and spiritual may 
therefore not improperly be com- 
bined. Mr, Robinson himself seems, 
im anyther place, to agree with us 


- 
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‘n this sentiment, see page 312, 
vol. ite Where he says that God 
leased to work on men in a way 
suited to their rational faculties, by 
arguments and illustrations address- 
ed to ther ir understanding and = af- 
fections.” Our anthor indeed, is 
certainly inthe rk eht in “ contra- 
dicting those vdlvodk ates for the ho- 
nour of human reason, who argue 
that the influence of the spirit 1s 
confined to the affections, and has no 
concern whatever with the under- 
standing.” (p. 86.) We, for our 
nart however, are not disposed to 
distinguish so carefully or meta- 
physically as is often done, between 
the various faculties of the mind. 
The pr actice of many modern di- 
vines has been to divide the iutel- 
lectual man into three parts; the 
understanding, the will, and the af- 
fections; and thea to shew, in an 
orderly course, both the corruption 
of each, and-the fenovation of each 
by the Holy Spirit. We do not 
much comp slain of this procedure, 
which is in some degree that of Mr. 
Robinson. We are of opinion, ne- 
vertheless, that the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit acquires by these means 
acharacter somewhat di fiering from 
that which it has tn Scripture: that 
more of metaphysics is introduced 
into our religion than is to be found 
in the word “of God: that explana- * 
tions of the nature of the divine in- 
tiluenceon the mind become too criti- 
cal and extended: and that, while 
the divine is combining with his 
theology his own definition of the 
faculties of the human soul, he says 
more, perhaps, than either the ig- 
norance of some will permit them 
to understand, or the acute philoso- 
phy of others will allow them to ap- 
prov e, 

But we would call our readers 
from this subject to the follewing 
excellent passage in the chapter on 
true repentance. Here all is plain 
and practical, luminous and clear. 

* Unfeigned, genuine repentance will 
produce deep contrition, net only for cer- 
tain gross enormities, but for every viola- 
ton of the divine law, as being in its own 


nature heinous and detestable.” “ They,’ 
that is sincere penitents, ‘* will extend 
their view toevery article of duty.” ** They 
will consider their defeet in goodness, as 
well as their positive commission of evil, as 
justly meriting the displeasure of their God, 
and requiring their continual bumiliation. 
The weakness of their faith, the coldness 
of their love, their stapor and wearingss In 
spiritual exercises, will constrain them to 
loathe themselves and cry earnestly for 
merey, 

‘* Most persons are aware, thet they are 
drawn to some particular sin more forcibly 
than to any other.” ‘* This is the sin 
which doth so easily beset them :’ and this 
19 What hypocrites and dissemblers in reli- 
gion are disposed to retain.” ‘** But true 
repentance” requires that this powerful 
adversary, more than any other, be re- 
nounced and oyercome.” 

‘< Such a conviction and hatred of sin, as 
we have now described, wall be invariably 
accompanied with an ardent design to re- 
pair the mischief, which it has predaced. 
It is not possible, indeed, by any exertions 
whatever, to effect this: but the true pe- 
nitent will be disposed to do what he can.” 
(vol. ii, p. 148.) 

Aiter enumerating several parti- 
culars in which this disposition will 
be manifested, such as deep humi- 
liation before God ; renunciation of 
ail hope from himself, and reliance 
on the cross of Christ alone for salva- 
tion ; restitution of every particle of 
dishonest gain, and vigorous oppo- 

sition to sin, and to ev ery pernicious 
principle ; the pious and judicious 
author thus proceeds: 

‘* Such views and dispositions, as we have 
here described to be essentially requisite 
in true repentance, are produced only by 3 
divine agency.” ‘* The sinner indeed 
should be addressed and reasoned with, ad- 
monished and iystructed ; the strongest re- 
presentations of his guilt and danger should 
be set before him, andthe most forcible 
methods used to awaken his conscience. 
But tn these cur endeavours to reclaim and 
convert, we should remember that all our 
expostulations will be inefficacious, unless 
the Lord be pleased to employ us as his 
instruments ; and on him therefore our de- 
pendence should be placed. He works by 
means, aod by such means, as are adapted 
to the constitution of our nature. He deals 
with inen as rational and free agents; he 
calls to them as such, and : by argument 
and exhortatien he inclines ther wills te 
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ehey, net compels them by violence. He 
commands them to repent, that they may 
he copvinceed of theu obligations to do so; 
hé intreats their ready comphance with 
these injunctions, tert winst be voluntary 
on their part; and he teaches them to ask 
and expect the necessary assistance from 
him. Whether this representation appear 
us Cousistent or no, t is that which 
the sacred Scriptures every where give.’’ 


(To de continued.) 


The Principles of Religion, as pro- 
fissed dy the Somety af Christeans, 
‘msually called Quakers. Written for 
the Instruction of their Youth, and 
tor the Information of Strangers. 
‘By Hexey Tuxe. Lenden, Phi- 
lips and Fardon, IS05. 12mo., 
Ppp. 178. Price 2s. Gd. 

Woaxs which projess to give a suc- 

cinetand faithiul outlive of the prin- 

ciples ot any sect which has risen to 
consideration, if the execution in 
any degree answers to the promise, 
are interesting and instructive, even 
fo those of different religious per- 
suasions: and are caleulated to do 
justice, if necessary, to the particular 
society wirese principles It is pro- 


ec to delineate, and whose vin- 
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{Manen, 
to attaina Just notion of their Creed, 
Nr. Tuke bas tmitated this example : 
but how far his work nay be consi- 
dered as aceredited by the society 
which he vindieutes, and of whieh 
he is a member, we have no meay 
from the author of ascertaiming, 

The work is written with much 
temperance and candour, and, we 
are happy to add, with every ay- 
pearance of adeep impression upon 
the mind of the writer of those fun. 
damental doetrineset Christianity ip 
which all who deserve the name of 
Christians most cordially agree. 

** In this work,” saysour author, “*T have 
been desirous of inewleating the general 
principles of religion, and of Christianity, 
as Well as those which are peculiar to our 
society; believing that we can no longe: 
eNXist, with any degree of consistency, than 
whilst those principles are maintained, 
wineh constitute the basis of the Christian 
religion. These, lL consider, to be faith ip 
Ged, anda belief of the immortality of th 
soul; a humbling sense of the depravity of 
human nature, and of the necessity and 
benetits of a redeemer; that this redeemer 
is Jesus Christ our Lord; that what the 
evangelists and apostles have written con- 
cerning him, is true, both in relation to 
his humanity and his divinity, as well as 
their accounts of his many mighty works 
and miracles, his having through the eter- 
nal spirit, offered himself unto God for us, 
gs 2 p-9pitiation tor our sins, and sent the 
comforter, even the spirit of truth, to con- 


vince the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment, and to guide into all truth.” 
‘pp. if, iv.) 

We have no hesitation in saying, 
that these maportaut doctrines ferm 
a prominent feature in the body of 
the present work, and that large 


portions, we had nearly said the 


greater part, of it, may be read with 
satisfaction aud improvement by 
(Christians of every denomination. 
7 ' . 
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tween us! not however, as bringing 
forward the general question of the 
lecality of war, but as furnishing 
our author with a solution, which 
we conceive to be both egal and 
Jangerots of the command civen 
hy the Almighty to the Israe lite ¢ to 
‘tack ane extirpate the inhabitants 
of Canaan. “ We must allow,” says 
he, “that there have been times, im 
which divers things were lawful 
that are now unlawful.” p. 24. Does 
Mr. Tuke mean to apply this obser- 
vation to things of a moral nature? 
or willhe allow that abstinence from 
war is not a moral duty? But if dif- 
ference of t/mes has the virtue to 
transform unlawful into lawful, why 
may not difference of other circum- 
stances have the same power; and 
then why may not war be now, or 
at any other time, lawful, provided 
the exculpatory circumstance, be it 
that of time or of something else, 
attend it? But this by the way. 

In p. 29, the following passage 
seems to require animadversion. 

‘‘ Hichly, however, as these writings,’ 
the Scriptures, ‘* are to be valued, and 
hichly indeed we do esteem them, there is 
not only a possibility, but a danger of plae- 
ing too much dependence upon them, by 


> 


preferring them to that divine principle of 


light and life afforded to man, of which they 
testify.” 

If by these expressions our author 
only meant to condemn a supersti- 
tious dependence on the letter of 
Se ripture, independently of that 
Holy Spirit by whose influence alone 
itcan be understood and rendered 
etiectaual, we find nothing to disap- 
prove; but if he meant to insinuate, 
that the dictates of the Holy Spirit 
might be different from the Scrip- 
ture written by his inspiration, and 
ot course supersede the obligation 
of the latter, this, as it is the distin- 
guishing tenet, so we consider it to 
be the master error of Quakerism ; 
wnd if acted upon, productive of the 
host fatal as well as most absurd and 
ivremediable consequences, We 
Conceive likewise, that it is with 
Sreat injustice that our author ob- 
Jects to the scriptural term, the word 

Cerrsr, Orxsurnv. No. 5). 





of God, as applied to the sacred 
Scriptures, p. 30. 

Mr. Tuke bas, in our opinion, ex- 
tended the effects of Christ’s media- 
tion, without any warrant from 
Seripture, toa very undue latitude. 
His prince ipal support seems to be 
amustaken inte rpre tation of | Cor, 
xv. 22. ‘lhe unauthorized indul- 
gence which our author shews in hig 
sentiments re spec ting those parts 
of the world in which the Gospel 
is unknown, is calculated to pa- 
ralyse every effort for their illumi- 
nation and conversion. The stight 
and dubious advant ages which are 
ascribed to the knowledge of Chri 
tianity hardly mend the matter. We é 
wish that among ourselves th wer 
not many, who while they neglec 
all endeavours te promote the exten 
sion of the Gospel, lay this #1 tiatte! r) ins 
unction to their religious indiffer- 
ence and indolence. See pp. 36, 37. 


ov 


°F 


“* The chief objects,” says Mr. Tuke in 
the following page, *‘ of the coming of 
Christ, evidently appear tohave been, first 
by the sacrifice of himself, to make 2tone- 
ment to God for us. Secondly, by the 
sanctifying operation of the Holy Spirit, to 
finish transgression, and to make an end of 
sin, and to bring in everlasting mghteeus- 
ness.” 

We certainly never remember to 
have seen the prophecy of Daniel so 
apphed. We could have wished 
likewise, notte fiud the Socimian ca. 
lumny adopted by Mr. Tnke agatust 
those whe feund the : recemptio in of 
man upon his previous fall, as if it 
Were in their view, “ the effect of 
unplacable wrath.” p. 39. In p. 42, 
perhaps without being sensible ef it, 
this writer tollows ; the papists im 
confounding justificauoa with sanc- 
tification. 

In the seetion “ on the induerces 
of the Holy Spirit,” pp. 31, &e. we 
expected to have found a clear and 
distinct statement of the manuer im 
which the Quakers arrange the re- 
spective authorities of the Hely Spa 
rt and of the Seriptures: bat here 
we were disappointed, and in 
agreeably, as we do net recollect te 
have met with amy Ubiag upea thas 
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nyportant subject, to which we 
could vot ourselves subscribe, and 
which we could not almost entirely 
recommend. We have mdeed, at 
p. Ol, to complam ota very unsatis- 
factory, it not uacandid, note, pro- 
fessiny to represent certain pas- 
ages in the writings of Calvin, Beza, 
Parwus, Zuioghios, Piseator, but with- 
out referring either to the places where 
those passages are to be found, or to 
the author trom whom he has derived 
them. Would Mer. ‘Tuke excuse us 
tor adducing some extracts trom 
Leshe im this manner? 

The seetion * on divine worship 
anda Gospel ministry,” pp. 70, &e. 
contains many particrlars to which 
we cannot but object, although we 
admire and accord with the piety, 
Which animates considerable por- 
tious of it. We think the auther 
pleads for depeudence on the spirit 
by arguments, which, if allowed to 
proceed their legitimate length, 
would supersede, uot only the means 
neglected by the Quakers, but all 
me ans wh atsoever ;—the meeting to- 
get ther, the a zreement upon any re- 
gular time for that purpose, the oc- 
casionalexhortationsofthemembers, 
tn short, the whole disciphne of the 
society. 

Our author brings forward, p. 87, 
the practice of the church of ‘Cos 
Finth, ¢ -ecribed in 1! Cor. xiv. as 
tne adhe >}, after which their con- 
Gack | of public worship is tramed ; 

i he eaar fe the argument as 
<>) decisive that it is unnecessary to 
adidnce anv other. <And, indeed, 
whe 4 th © C3 tacls shall nave prov- 
ed. that their society is drstinguish- 

by the same spiritual endow- 
ments as are ree orded to have been 
possessed by the Corinthian Chris- 
' extraordinary 
etision of the spirit, and the same 
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evidence of it, the speaking with 
ecw toncues, are discerned among 
thom: we willadmit, that they have 
fati« sed the only true model of a 
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Quakers. 


[ Maren, 


a stress was laid upon this Portion 
of Se ripture, those two verses con, 
tuined in the body of it, which so 
decisively forbid the preaching | 
women, should be sacrificed, with 
hardly any ceremony, to the Slip. 
pose “ pre ponder: aace of a few ge. 
neral and doubtful declarations 95 
other parts of Scripture upon thy 
subje et. See pp. S8—-O), aeBpex CCl. 
ing the mamtenance of minist: 
Wwe think the ay stem be tore us © ui ally 
untenable, and the re presentations 
af its present expositor deficient in 
candour. But we do not consider 
it necessary to vindicate our eccle- 
siastical establishincnt on the present 
eceasion, The reader who wishes 
to know what we have to say upon 
this subject is referred to Lkooker’s 
Kcclesiastical Polity, 

As the Quakers reject the sacra- 
ments, both of baptism and of the 
Lord’s supper, it cannot be expected 
that we should acquiesce in the sec- 
tion on that subject, pp. 97, &c. Mr. 
‘Tuke has endeavoured to do away the 
force of the command, contained in 
Matt. xxviii. 19, by giving a figura- 
tive meaning to the term ‘baptize, a 
meaning, of which, i in Common with 
any other term, it is easily suscep- 
tible; just as if, because we read o1 
a death unto sin, the inference were 
valid, that our Lord’s death was only 
a metaphorical, and not a real one. 
John ii. &. is unnoticed by our au- 
thor, and his treatment of the prac- 
tice of the apestles is not a little sin- 
gular. Why are the private Co- 
rinthian Christians a better autho- 
rity than the Apostles? We cannot 
conceive how so judicious a write! 
as Mr. Tuke generalty is, could per 
suade himself to assert, that the 
transaction recorded at the begin- 
ning of Sole xii. implies, that the 
washing of one another’s feet “might 
with at least equal propriety” (a (as 
the Lord’s supper) “ be now en- 
joined as a religious obligation on 
Christians.” p. 116. Let any on¢ 
read the whole passage attentively, 
and then determine. We are hardly 
less surprised to find, that the wery 
epistic to the Corinthians, upon the 
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representation of which respecting 
divine worship our author is con- 
sented that the peculiar form of the 
worship of his society should rest, 
18 all at once, not only deserted but 
contradicted, when it displays in its 
form and authority, the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper. See chap. xt. 

Respecting eaths and war we dif- 
for from the author before us, But 
it isnot necessary to repeat w hat has 
so often been said on this subject. 
We refer to Brshop Burnet’s exposi- 
tion of the xxxixth article, for our 
sentimerms on the subsect of oaths, 
and we approve his candid allow- 
ance for scrapleson this head. Our 
author has not noticed 1 Cor. xv. 34. 
(his favourite Epistle) which, in the 
original, is m the very form of an 
oath. For our optnien corcerning 
war we may refer to our vol. for 
1304, pp. $99, &e. and pp. 614, 
&e, Wemay observe here that the 
reliance upon Providence, upon 


tchich the Quaker’s condemnation of 


all war is founded, would jastify a 
total neglect of means or every sub- 
ject. We know not whether it be 
agreeable to the principles of Qua- 
Kerism, but it is a fact, of which we 
have correct information, that dur- 


ing certain riots, the professors of 


this mode of religion were as for- 
ward in their applications for pro- 
tection to the civil anagistrate as any 
other description of persons, al- 
though, if that protection had been 
really gecessary and actively afford- 
ed, it could not have been attended 
with less probabiliev of bloodshed, 
than the attempt to take possession 
of a tort, or to repel an iavading ene- 
my. And upon what ground this 
Class of societ y can retuse te reiiey cC 
tile list resses of these W Ro have been 
wounded, or of the families of those 


Who have tallen HO the defence af 


(nei country. which will not equally 
restrain their benevolence to the 
“Teater portion of sutterings pro- 
duced by other Causes, we cannot 


foncetve ; unless a supposed encou- 
crimmal 
fn at least the same encourage- 


passiy e 


“agement to war be more 
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peaceable principles, however, of 
this sect are perhaps some Compen- 
sation for the blank which they oc- 
casion in the collective and eflicirent 
power of a nation. 

Respecting dress and address we 
shall only ask, where is the explicit 
scriptural injunetion which is so ri- 
gidiy demanded of usin support 
of our ceremonies 7 

In taking a review of the pecu- 
liarities of Quakerism, we seem to 
ourselves to discern the defects and 
aberrations of its sriginal fonnda- 
tion, winch, however attenuated and 
moxificd by passing through the 
strainers of more rational professors, 
discover their existence and effects 
to an attentive enquirer, and lead 
him to recret, that a secession from 
the established church should be 
occasioned by such insufficient and 
“In every so- 
ciety, Civil or religioas, submission 
is necessary to the rules of that soe 
ciety, in order to prevent the licen- 
tiousness and contusion which would 
follow, if every member acted upon 
his own ideas, without any externab 
restriction.” Such is the judicious 
observation of our author, p. 159. 
And lest it should be alleged, that 
such a claim upon the submission 
and communion of the members of 
the church interferes with the para- 
mount dictates and authority of the 
spint, he again as pertinently eb- 
serves, that this objection “ proceeds 


On a supposition , 


unwarranted causes, 
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het of certain principdes, ts more 
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the grand fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, which we haveevery reason 
to believe hold a high place in the 
estimation of Mr. Tuke, we cor- 
dially wish it success, 


i R———— 


The Divine Glory displayed by the Per- 
mission of Sin, a Sermon preached 
ata Monthly Weeting oe the Society 
for the Education of Young Men 
“for the Work of the Ministry WInONng 
Protestant Dissenters, April7,1803, 
with copious Notes and References. 
By Jonn Pye Sartre. London, 
Conder, 1803. Price 2s. 8vo. pp. 
8+. a 

Predestination to Life, a Sermon 
preached at Lee Croft, Sheffeld, 
April LS, 1804, defore an Associa- 
tion af Miansters, and published by 
Request, with explanatory Notes. 
By Eowanp Wittiams, D. D. ed 
Editien, corrected and enlarged. 
London, Williams and Smith, 
1805. Price ls. dd. Svo. pp. 54 

Ix our review of a sermon preached 

by Dr. Law before the University 

of Cambridge, we took occasion to 
observe that, in our opinion, that 
gentle man too much discouraged 
the investigation of the abstruser 
subjects connected with theology, 
and that opinion we cannot help 
still retaining. We are apt to fear 
that the sermons before us (which 
ve associate together, because they 
are evidently ef the same familv,) 
are ge ga for excess on the op- 
posite sic Not that the preachers 
venture on ' fexbidden ground; but 


that they proceed on that which 


they have taken, with rather less 
difidence than night have been 
$ Ve are alarmed at the 
boldness, not of their speculations, 
butof their conclusions. The main 
topic of the ne, and 2 Ate promi- 
Rent — of the other, 1s the old 
question re spect! ne theo origin of mo- 
sal ti, a cucstion probably coeval, 
ly so, with moral’ evil itself, 
ana VW ach svI iH, in all likelihood, 
descend to posterity with all its dif- 
Jt is handled 


authore before ws, certamly 


Cc 
~ 
r 


fee gities On 3ts head, 
bY tae 


with much piety, but with too strong 
a disposition to cut through pers 
plexities that cannot be disentay. 
gled, and then to claim the credit of 
having might them. We 
must here, indeed, discriminate jn 
some degree between these authors, 
Mr. Smith often speaks the language 
ofa mind strongly 1 lnpressed ith: a 
conviction of the inadequacy of al] 
human powers to the full explana- 
tion of the deep things of God, «yd 
professes to expect, though he can- 
not definitely anticipate, such ob. 


jections to: his positions, as he has 


‘* no hope of being able completely 
to answer.”” We regret to say, we 
cannot extend the same observation 
to Dr. Williams, who allows indeed 
the «efulness of his subject, but 
Whose sermon, together with its reti- 
nue of notes, we have 1n vain search- 
ed fora single admission, express 
or implied, of its difficulty. 

A professed solution of the great 
problem respecting moral evil, 
when coming from men who have 
plainly paid much attention to reli- 
gious subjects, seems to be well 
worth the notice of the Christian Ob- 
server; nor is an examination of it 
at all the less expedient, because the 
solution seems to us unsatisfactory. 
We sball,therefore, put together the 
thoughts which have been suggested 
tt our muds on this subject, “by dl 
consideration of the two sermons 
under our review. 

Betore we attempt to detail the 
hy pothesis ofour authors concerning 
the origin of evil, it will be requisite 
to present our readers with some 
passages from Mr. Smith, in which 
the nature of sin is discussed. His 
ideas on this head are confessed!y 
not altogether new, but we weer 
think that their antiquity will shie¢! 
them from attack. We find some- 


thine to the same effect in one oT 


Dr. Williams’s notes; but Mr, Smith 
is more full.—After asserting (what 
wil] not be dented) that © sin is not 
a substantial being,” Mr. Smith pro- 
cecds: 


“* Nor is sin an essential property of any 
. . . ' } 
being. On that suppomtion it would of 
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necessary to the very existence of that 
being ; it would, of course, be an imme- 
diate production from the Author of all be- 
ing Himself ; and its presence could not 
possibly involve any blaine or fault what- 
ever in the sinful creature, It must, there- 
fore, be, not an essential, but an accidental 
property of any being in whom it is found, 

“ Nor is there, we are fully convinced, 
in the nature of sin, or in that which consti- 
intes sin to be what it is, any thing that is 
positive. This is plainly deducible from the 
negative positions just laid down, but it is 
capable of farther proof. Every thing po- 
sitive is either that which constitutes the 
real existence of any being, or it is a part 
of the completeness or perfection of being. 
All positive existence must therefore, . of 
necessity, be an object of the creating and 
sustaining power of God, the Former of all 
things, and by whom all things consist, 

‘« But sin is precisely the reverse of this, 
it is no individual being: it is not essential 
to the existence, or conducive to the per- 
fection, of any being; it isa fault, a defect, 
a failure, an imperfection. I would ex- 
press it thus: Sin, in its abstract or formal 
nature, is a privation of that perfection, or 
moral goodness, which ought to be im an 
accountable creature. Or thus: Sin, or 
moral evil, strictly and properly speaking, 
is a teant of conformity in the disposition, 
the will, and the voluntary acts of a ra- 
tional creature, to the only true rule of 
rectitude, the holiness of God expressed 
by the indications of His will.” (p. 5—7.) 

elt may net be unworthy of observation 
that in the original seriptures of the Old 
Festament several different terms are em- 
ployed to denominate sin, and in the New 
Testament a much larger variety is used ; 
all of which in their native and primary im- 
port, strongly express the notion of defect 
or privation. ‘These may doubtless be con- 
sidered as so many testimonies from the 
oracles of God that the abstract nature of 
sin is privative.” (p. 5.) 

‘* But sin is not one of the works of the 
Lord. It is a privation, an absence, a de- 
fect. It is not among the number of posi- 
tive beings. Itts not among the creatures 
which the Almighty Meker has formed. 
Absurd, therefore, and impossible, as well 
as alvfully blasphemous, is the supposition 
that the Holy God canbe the author of sin.” 
(p. 17.) 

That sin is not an essential property 
of any being, however little we 
might be able to conclude it from 
experience, We have the very high- 
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est authority for believing; but we 
can attach no meaning to the pros 
position on which our author lays so 
much stress, ‘* that the abstract na- 
ture of sin i$ privative.” It is ob- 
served by no lessaman than Locke, 
immediately after his enumeration 
of some of the positive ideas that 
arise from privative causes: ‘* The 
privative causes I have here assigns 
ed of positive ideas, are according to 
the common opinion; bat in trath, 
it will be hard to determine whether 
there be really any ideas from a pri- 
vative cause, till it be determined, 
whether rest be any more a privation 
than motion®.” In truth, every thin 
may be considered by the mind 
either privatively or positively, at 
her pleasure ; or, which is the same 
thing, may receive either a privative 
Or a positive appellation. Motion 
is considered as privative, and qui- 
escence as positive, when we say of 
a moving body that “ it is rest/ess;”” 
rest is considered as privative, and 
motion as positive, when we say of 
a quiescent body that “ it is motion- 
less.’ In this, and in a hugdred sm 
milar instances, the positive and pri- 
vative ideas are, if we may so speak, 
complements to each other, and 
therefore are mutually convertible. 
Even the word nothing, as Dr. John- 
son justly observest, has both a po- 
sitive and a negative meaning, and 
on the confusien of these two mean- 
mings, the quibbling wit of most ot 
the equivocal encomiums upor no 
thing is evidently founded. 

The abstract term si seems va- 
riously used to denote, either a par- 
ticular class of mental qualities, or a 
particular class of actions, or perhaps 
more generally, a particular state or 
habit of mind. But in what seuse, 
or with what propriety, either a 
class of mental qualities, or a class of 
actions, or a state of mind, can be 
atlirmed to be iz its own nature pri- 
vative, We are at a loss to determine. 
If by this proposition we are merely 
te understand, that mankind valgar- 
ly athx a negative idea to pice, in 

* Ess. Hum. Underst. book hb. ch. & 

+ Life of Rochester. 
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the same manner as they vulgarly 
atlix. for whatever reasons, a a, 
stantive idea to ght, lite, or motion, 
evyeu this does not appear to be true. 
Vice is very commonly considered 
under the metaphor ofa disease, and 
virtue asthe health of the soul: but 
nothing can be more usual than to 
define health privatively as the ab- 
sence ef all disease; and perhaps in 
all languages it is no Jess natural to 
designate \ virtue by such negative 
terms as innocence or spot/essness, than 
to assoerate with vice such negative 
epithets as IMDONS or wupre re tplead, 
Mr. Smith’s appeal on this ocea- 
gion, to the \ various Si ‘riptural ap- 
pellations of ** sine we 
cau not think very fortunate. We 
might naturally expect that the sa- 
cred writings, which appear to have 
been designed for no purpose less 
than to assist our meta phys: sical spe- 
culations on the nature of moral evil, 
would take up language as they 
found it; and, in pomt or fact, we 
need hardly intimate that the priva- 
tive a ns of sincwhich our 
tes in his appendix, from 
e New Tes tament, were familiar to 
a ph losophical writers of Greece. 
till his argument might be worth 
something, if the inspired authors 
alwa ays appropriated negative terms 
to Vi ice, and positive terms tov irtue; 
but the case is, in both respects, 
comple oth erw ise, as the reader 
may convince himself by the slight- 
st ‘are stigatron* 
On thes uppo al pri vative nature 
this writer's vindication of 
1¢ Deitv, from the Lm 100 s charge 
of being the author of ; entirely 
Every thing thas is cre- 
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ated must be positive; but sin is «, 
privation, an absence, a delect,” and 
to suppose therefore, that it is One 
of the creatures of God, is absurd 
and ?mpossible, as well as awfully 
bl isphemons, That such a SUPpo- 
sition is indeed awfully bla: phe. 
mous, NO man, who is not a virty: uf 
atheist, will deny; but after the 
remarks we have already offered 
on privative terms, it will proba. 
bly be apparent that the absu irdity 
which Mr. Smith finds in the pro. 
position alluded to, is mere iv ver. 
hal. The word ercete, or iginally rps 
ferring to material objec cts, and vu! 

carly bearing a positive character 
retains this character i nits mek pho. 
rical use, and therefore cannot, with. 
our vielence, be associated with 
words of a simply privative fori, 
Sin m ly be nega vely defined the 
adsence of virtue, and it is cle: rly ab 
surd to say that “the absence of wir- 
le couk i be created :’ > *butit if is absurd 
onlv in the same sense in whic!) jt 
is absurd to say that “the man who 
just now walked freely out of the 
room, created his own absence.’ He 
that uses either the one or the other 
expression, is guilty, not of a con- 
tradiction in terms, ‘bai merely of ; 
solecism In language. In the same 
manner, it would be improper to 
call the absence of light a creature of 
the Almighty; or to assert that he 
creates the absence of peace in theworld ; 
but when these negative expre ssions 
are respecti ively changed for their 
atfirmative equivalents, this mode of 
speaking may be both proper and 
sublime: « Tam the Lord, and there 
is none else: J form the light and CRE- 
ATE DARKNESS: J make peace and CReE- 
ATE EVILT.” 

Since it is possible, alchough but 
remotely possible, that our strictures 
on Mr. Smith’s mode of proving that 
** the Supreme Being is not the author 
of sin,’ may be misconstrued to im- 
ply some hirking doubt with respect 
to the doctrine itself; we cannot 
think it superfiuous here to assert 
our thorough acquiescence in that 
doctrine, and our abhorrence not 


4 Isa. chap. xlv. 6, 7. 
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only of the contrary position, but 
also of all those audacious spe- 
calations which may in any degree 
fairly tend to unsettle the ideas of 
mankind on this awful subject, 

The hypothesis of Vir. Smith and 
Dr. Williams respecting the origin 
{moral evil is new to be consider- 
cd: a hypothesis which seems to be 
ther sultofsome thought, and which 
1s supported with some acuteness. 
Considering that it is maintained by 
them without any material varia- 
tion, notwithstanding there isan in- 
rerval of two years between the dates 
ofthese two publications, and, farther 
that ithas been again recently avow- 
ed by Mr. Smith in his letters on 
the death of Dr. Priestley, we can- 
not but regard it as the accepted 
doctrine of a tolerably numerous 
class of individuals, for whom the 
authors before us may be supposed 
to be the spokesmen. On this ac- 
count, however unsound we may 
think it, it appears entitled to some 
attention, and must excite in us feel- 
ings analogous to those with which 
we might look upon a sovereign, 
who, though destitute of personal 
qualific ations, sould yet be impor- 
taunt as the recognized head of an 
extensive territory. 

The following extracts are from 
Mr. Smith: 

‘*The Almighty and Blessed God cou! 
have for ever prevented the occurrence of 
moral evil, either by refraining from the 
creation of free and accountable agents, 
or, admitting the creation of such, bya 
sovereign act of preventing power :—but 
He has not pleased thus to interfere. 

‘** The former of these alternatives is out 
of the question. Surely all must admit that 
it is becoming and glorious in the Most 
High to form a rational creation, We also 
take for granted that rational creatures are 
free and accountable agents.” (p. 18, 19.) 
_ © The sole and proper origination of sin 
is from the necessary condition and cir- 
cumstances of created and finite existence, 
when destitute of a sovercign prevention.” 
(p. 19.) 

‘** Limited or created natures, with all 
their essential properties, faculties and 
powers, are positive existences, are dereved 
hamediatel y from God as their benevolent 
Author, and are necessarily dpendent on 
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Him as their Almighty Preserver, The 

very notion of dependence implies that ot 

mutability. A being whose existence is 

contingent and necessarily dependent is, . 
not merely lable, but even prone w alte- 

ration and change: yea, it mustof necessily 

undergo actual alteration, unless the sus- 

taining power, on which it is essentially 

dependent, be constantly and uniformly 

matntuined. None butthe Eternal and Ine 

dependent Supreme can claim the exalted 
character Of IMMUTABILITY. Now it Is 
evident, that there are ouly two respects, 
or, if I may so speak, two directions, in 

Which actual change in the dependent 
creature can take place: these are, im- 

provement on the one hand, and privation ow 
the other, 

‘* Let the first case be that of change in 
the way of improvement. It is obvious 
that this can take place only by the acces- 
sion Of more positive being, that is, greater 
degrees of natural and moral good. Such 
accession must, then, of course consist ia 
the actual bestowment of new communi- 

cations from the glorious Author of all real 
being. But that ‘be stowment could be no 
other than an act of purely sovereign good- 
ness, and. could om no original account 
be claimable on the part of the creature.” 
(p. 20, 21.) 

‘* But the second respect, in which ace 
tual change may take place in a created 
nature, stands on quite a different ground. 
Let the holy and blessed God refrain from 
the exercise of his power, in a way perfect. 
ly sovereign, and which could not be claim- 

let him only deal with the creature oa 
the ground of pure and absolute justice, and 
leave him to the tendencies of finite exis- 
tence:—and the mutable being will actually 
change; the essential defectcbility of bis 
nature will manifest itself; he will fez/, he 
will be deficzent, he will ** come short, of ho 
glory of God* 5") HE WILL stn.”? (p.21,22.) 

Dr. Williams speaks thus in his 
notes: 

“We assert, that the origin 6f moral eri 
is to be found in the wren of two principles, 
neither of which considered alone partakes 
of a morai/character. These two prine:ples 
are Liberty and Passive Power. Liberty, 
it is manifest, is moraliy neither ane nor 
bad, but is a mere natural instrument, tl 
may so speak, and may be termed a turn 
ral good of which God ts the author and dee 
creer. On the contrary, Passve Power is 
a neturaéd cv of Which Gods not the author 
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evil. But this term, being little undet- 
stood, requires further explanation; at least 
itis meunmbent on me to shew in what 
sense | ase it. My design is not to vindi- 
cate the use of it by others, but [ adopt it 
to convey a specific idea, for which I find 
ho other word or phrase more appropriate. 
By ‘ Passive Power,’ then, 1 mean, That 
which is of wnceotdable necessity found in 
every creature, as such, in direct opposi- 
tion tothe sclf-existence, independence, 
and all-sufficieney of God. In other words, 
Ir is that ferderes to nibility, physically 
considered, and to defection, moratly con- 
sidered, which of «isolate necessity belongs 
to every dependent or created nature. That 
there is such a principle is setf-evident, nor 
is it probable that any reasonable being 
will ever deliberately controvert its exist- 
ence. Now, it is demonstrable that this, 
from the definition, cannot be the object 
of divine decree, or of will; for it is stated 
ta be of adsolnie or unavoidable necessity; 
besides, it is absurd to suppose that God 
has decreed, or produces, any thing the 
existence of which stands in direct contra- 
refy to bimself. That itis not a moral 
evil is pla, for the Aoliesf creatures are 
stimects of t—God alone is exempt. 

*© Let it be further observed, that the 
First Cause, being goodness itself, impels, 
wWhetuer decretively or efficiently, to gocd 
erty; and of this character is even our be- 
img necessitated to exercise our volitions. 
Yet, when the exercise of liberty, in itself 
innocent, arts with passive power, the 
otfsprinz of this union is moral evil. This 
i am fully persaaded, is the true solution 
of the que ae, Whence cometh soral 

sri 2” fp. 42, $5.) 


Without embarrassing ourselves 
th the technology of the hypothesis 
oped in these passages, it may 
tuseize on its leading features. 
appe ar to be two. First; In 


ed being, as such, there 
ly @ Constant teadent y to 
which will issue in 
, unless prevented bv the interte- 
of divine por wer, Second ly ; 
ature, hones er, has, in strict 
claim uv ipon the Divine 
eich interference ; and in 
therefore, God dealt 


é principles of pure 


t 1s prenounc ec to be im- 
that @ created being should 
Le iree troma a natural tendency to 


deterioration, we are tempted to en: 
quire the force of the word « Im pos" 
sible,” as thus employed. The dis. 
tinction between physical and ne. 
taphysical impossibility has fy. 
quently been noted, and is indeed, 
obvious; butit is, in the present in- 
stance, so myportant, that we shall 
shortly re-state it. ‘That is said to 
be physically vnpossible, which, 
though it may be readily conceived 
to happen, yet cannot happen with- 
out a violation of the established 
course of nature. ‘That is said to be 
metaphysically impossthle, which can. 
not even be conceived to happen 
under any circumstances, the very 
conception of it implying an absur- 
city. It is physically impossible that 
a stone, gently dismissed from the 
hand, should fly upwards instead of 
dowuwatds: but yet this is metapley- 
sically possible ; that is, it is conceiv- 
able; for a state of natdre can be 
figured by the mind, in which this 
event should invariably oceur. But 
it is metaphysically impossible, that 
things equal to the same thing should 
not be equal to each other, or that 
the three angles of a triangle should 
be together less than two right ang- 
les; that is, it is utterly inconceiva- 
ble on any supposition. Physical 
truth, therefore, which is the object 
of experimental philosophy, is col- 
lected from our observation of the 
invariable agreement of certain 
facts, as we find them. Metaphysi- 
cal or abstract truth, which is the 
object of geometry and the mathe- 
matics, is colle cted from our obser- 

vation of the mutual agreements or 
disagreements of our own ideas, and 
is immutable. 

Metaphysical truths are either 
self-evident or demonstrable. It is self- 
evident that the whole is creater than 
its part. It is demonstrable that 4 
regular cone is equal in capacity to one 
third of the including cylinder. These 
propositions are true in the same 
sense; butahe difference is, that the 
latticr may be doubted till the pre- 
vious and successive truths;on whieh 
it depends, are stated, while the 
former compels instant assent from 
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every person of ordinary capacity, 
and, if, doubted, can never be prov- 
ed. 

Our idea of omnipotence implies 
the power of doing every thing that 
is not metuphysically impossible. When, 
therefore, it 1s stated that man could 
not have been created tree from a 
tendency to deterioration, we must 
mean, if we mean any thing to the 
purpose, that it was metaphysically 
unpossible for him to have been so 
created, or, in other words, that the 
very supposition is absurd, Conse- 
quently, the proposition that defecti- 
bility must necessarily inhere in every 
created being belongs to one of the 
two classes of abstract truths alread y 
described: either it is self-evident, 
and, to be accepted, needs only to be 
stated; or if not, aseries of interme- 
diate truths can be found, necessarily 
connecting it with some other pro- 
position which 2s self-evident. It re- 
mains to be seen how far it comes 
under either of these classes: but 
we think it expedient to premise 
that, while Dr. Williams strongly 
asserts this proposition to be “ self- 
evident,” Mr. Smith has attempted 
to prove it by establishing two or 
three introductory theorems. Since 
itis possible, however, that the epi- 
thet self-evident may have been here 
used by the former author in a lcose 
and general sense, we shall lay no 
Stress on the circumstance of this 
difference between them. 

That man is Jorr with a tendency 
to deterioration is a melancholy 
truth, proved by experience. But 
When it is asserted that he could not 
have originally been created with- 
outit, we must declare that, to our 
apprehensions, this position is not 
self-evident. To attempt to demon- 
strate that it is not self-evident, 
would indeed be a very embarrass- 
lng task ; but happily it 1s. a task com- 
pletely unnecessary, the very ne- 
gation being sufficient fur our pur- 
Pose; for to doubt an axiom is to 
prove that it is noaxiom. Had this, 
indeed, been a self-evident truth, 
the question of moral evil could 
a have been started, or, at least, 
Cunist, Ousgny, No. ol. 
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would have been started in a difler- 
ent form from that which ithasusual- 
ly assumed. No man would have 
esqured why human nature should 
of itself have been prone to evil, 
had the very idea of created nature 
involved the idea of evil propensi- 
ties. ‘The sole enquiry would have 
been, why did a Being of infinite 
goodness create that which was ne- 
cessarily prone to degeneration; or, 
creating u, why did he leave it to 
the developement of its own nature? 
We need not, however, observe that 
the first of these questions has en- 
tered into the discussion, and has 
even made a prominent part of it. 

It may be allowed (though even 
this is not to us in the sense formerly 
explained, a self-evident proposition) 
that all created nature, as such, tends 
to nihility. Since it sprung out of 
nothing, only through tbe interven- 
tion of Almighty power, it must 
certainly relapse into nothing when 
the intervening power is removed. 
Since it became something oniv 
during the pleasure of another, it 
will cease to be something when 
left to itself. But it is not so appa- 
rent, why that which never subsist- 
ed but in a state of virtue and puri- 
ty, should ef itseli have a tenaency 
to subsist in any other state; orwhy, 
when left to itseli, if it continue at 
all, it should not continue in that 
state in which it was left. 

Perhaps, however, it will be con- 
tended, that, having professed our 
belief in the alleged “ tendency to 
nikéliiy,’ we are obliged te believe 
in the “ tendency to defection,” 
which, in effect, is only a tendency 
to existence in a worse and disordered 
state; on the principle, that the 
greater includes the less. It being 
conceded that the creature must 
cease to be, when the waole of the 
sustaining power of the Creator is 
removed, we may be told. hat the 
subduction et a pert of that power 
must be attended with a proper- 
tionate effect. This argument ts 
founded on a contusion between na- 
tural and moral evil, metaphysically 
considered; a contusion sarctioned 
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by Dr. Williams, when he defines 
his passive power to mean at once 
both “a tendency to nihility,” and 
‘“‘atende ncy to defection.22 P yssibly, 
atacit reference to the phenomena of 
the material world, and particularly 
ta those of the body, may be at the 
bottomn of this confusion. OF the 
whole portion of divine power which 
may be supposed to sastain the bo- 
dy, if a part only be applied, we 
may expect the body to exist, but 
ina diseased and imperfect cendi- 
tion; and by analogy, if the Al- 
mighty leaves the sont 4 im any mea- 
suve to itself, it may appear likely 
that the soul shall still exist, but in 
an imperfect, that is, in a depraved 
condition. The analogy, however 
ts fallacious. Bodily disease ni ee 
rally leads to death, aud may be said 
to be included in it, as the less in 
the greater; for every discase de- 
ranges, ill setae manner, the animal 
func ene. aud every dees angement 


of the animal functions wanid be 
if it were. sufficiently vio- 
But a tendenc y to moral de- 


mortal, 
lent. 


fection can have no connection with 
a tendency to non-existence, nor 
can form any part of it, because na- 
tural and moral evil dither in find. 
As far as human conceptions extend 
(and this is the very point in dis- 
pute), the principle of vitality in its 
strongest exercise is consistent with 
the highest degree of moral depra- 
vity. “We may accumulate toge ther 
ideas of iniquity, and travel from 
one degrce of corruption to another ; 
—but after we bave travelled with 
out limit, we shall find ourselves no 
nearer to the idea of annihilation. 
On the other hand, we may mentaily 
trace the vivifying principle of ra- 
tional nature, from its most vigorous 
state, through successive stages of 
decay, till it “vanishes “in thin air; 
but moral evil will not form one of 
these stages. Admitting, therefore, 
that if the supporting hand of the 
Creator be partially withdrawn, a 
created being must be j in some worse 
state than befo ore, yet that this worse 
state will be a state of moral depravi- 
y,is, Aprior, by nomeans apparent, 


But this account of moral evil may 
be somewhat differently stated. Jf 
we are to discriminate between. that 
part of divine power w hich preserves 
a created being in existence, and 
that part which: preserves bitin in 
virtue, then (we may be told) it js 
more than ever conceivable that the 
former poner may continue to ope- 
rate when the latter is withdraw te 
and consequently that God may 
have sustained the existence of man. 
while he lett his morak ficulties te 
themselves. “Fhus then, it will be 
pretended, the origin of moral evi} 
is explained ; for, hy the supposi- 
tion, man contineed | in being, bur 
was no longer virtuous, and to be no 
longer virtuous is to become vici- 
ous. ‘The fallacy of this reasoning 
does net lie very deep. Two hy- 
potheses may be entertained with 
respect to the influence of the Deity 
over the moral faculties of man, 
while man was yet innocent. 
first hypothesis supposes that the 
Deity furnished man with all the 
powers necessary to consitute a ra- 
tional agent, but that the application 
of those] powers he left to the unbiass- 
ed volition of the agent himsell; 
and that, therefore, man owed his 
moral gualitics to himself, while he 
owed his moral fuculties to his make 

The other hypothesis maintains 
that, where mind is concerned, there 
is no room for the distinction be- 
tween a power and the exercise of 
that power; that, whatever abstract 
terms we may coin, mora} faculties 
are, in reality, no more separable 
from moral qualities than matter is 
separable from its properties, it be- 
ing impossible to conceive propen- 
sities that are propense to nothing, 
affections that cleave to nothing, a 
will that wills nothing, and a mora! 

character w ithout any thing charac- 
teristic; and, by consequence, that 
we ment suppose the Deity to have 
continually, and by the same act, 
heth kept alive and directed the 
faculties which constituted man 4 
moral agent. On either of thes? 
sup positions it seems improper, if 
not absurd, to enqdire, what would 
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mgt 44 man were suffered to ex- 

but were no longer directed to 
oa re DY di vine influence. On the 
former hypothesis the case cannot 
be put, since by the terms of that 
hy pothe sis, man was never directed 
py divine intluence at all. Qn the 
latter, it is no less strange to ask, 
what would become of the moral 
faculties if they were preserve din 
heing, but were no longer under di- 
<jne direction, than it would be pre- 
posterous to demand, what would 
hecome of a man if he continued 
to exist, but were no longera man? 
Unless a third hypothesis can be 
framed, this: dilemma seems inevit- 
able. 

If, indeed, it be once conceded 
that corruption isinherenatin human 
nature (and such unfortunately we 
find to be the fact), den, it is correct 

to afirm that man, when virtuous, 
acts under prov ‘dential enidance, 
and that when left to himself, he 
falls into vice. Then, it may truly 
be said, in the language of Dr. Wil- 
hams, that when the divine support 
is removed, the futurition of moral 
evilis certain. Then, in fine, the 
hypothesis of this gentleman be- 
comes, as a statement of facts, alto- 
gether just: but to say of a hypo- 
thesis that it becomes just, only 
when we have previously assumed 
all that it was intended to estabiish, 
is to confer upon it very measured 
praise. 

As, therefore, theleading position 
of this author is by no means self 
evident, so also, as we have attempt- 


ed toshew, a good demonstration of 


it is hardly to be expected. At 
least, those which have occurred to 
ns, we have shewn to be unsatisfac- 
torv. But it is now time to consider 
whether Mr, Smith, who endeavours 
to lay down a formal proof of the 
same theorem, has been at all more 
successful, 


The links of Mr. Smith’s th6% 


are as follows: That which is cre: 

ed, must be de spends nt; that whic A 
is dependent, must be. mutable; it 
cannot, however, of itself, change 
for the better because this supposes 
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an accession of something that it has 
not; it must be mutable, therefore, 
only on the side of loss; consequent- 
ly, when the power on which it de- 
pends, is lessened, it will change 
for the worse; that is, the created 
being willsin. Here, therefore, de- 
pende nce is supposed to imply snuta- 
bility ; mutability turns out to be es- 
sential defectibilily ; and defectibility 
issues in defect. The modesty and 
piety with which this demonstration 
1S propounded, while <hey dispose 
us to regard it with candour, at the 
same time encourage us to criticize 
it with freedom. ft will be found, 
we believe, to coincide, in part, with 
the proofs which we ourselves have 
conjecturally offered of this hypo- 
thesis, and to involve nearly the 
same Sallie’ ies, Previously, how- 
ever, to any remarks on the posi- 
tions which Mr. Smith successively 
laysdown, we must remind the rea- 
der that it is not the truth of these 
positions which is here to be dis- 
puted, but their necessary, metaphy- 
sical, or (if we may so term it) a- 
priort truth; and’ consequently, that 
if any one of them can be shewn to 
be deniable without a meta) hysical 
absurdity, the whole chain is instant- 
ly broken. 

That all created nature depends 
“por God, its true. That: thatever is 
cepentie nt must be mutable, is also true 
an the sense in which our author 
mainiains it; for we understand ad 
more particularly to mean this,— 
that whatever is dependent must un- 
dergo some change of state, when it 
is deprived of me support on which 
it depends. A ship, stationary in 
port, depends on her anchor; but 
parting her anchor, she is driven 
out to sea, and thus oli Un Zes her sta- 
tionary’ position for a state of mo- 
tion. A ship at sea, and sailing, 
depends on the winds but, the wind 
suddeniv dying, she is becalmed, 
and. thus changes. a state of motion 
for astate of rest. But these familiar 
instances, ip waich the P rinicip le of 
mutability operates so differe ntly, 
prove » how necess: ry it is, in every 
Case, to understand the nature of the 
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dependence, before we venture to 
predict the change, to which the dis- 
appointment of that dependence 
will lead. All the powers and fa- 
culties of every created being de- 
pend upon the Almighty, and when 
he ceases to uphold them they sink 
into nothing. The dispositions to 
holiness and virtue with which man 
was created, in like manner, de- 
pended upon the Almighty, and 
when he quits his grasp upon them, 
they must vanish. But the question 
is, why they must be succeeded by 
certain other dispositions of an ex~ 
actly opposite nature; It the possi- 
ble extinction of good inclinations 
be implied, as it certainly is imphed, 
in the original idea of their depen- 
dence upon the Supreme Being, it 
vet does not follow that the possibi- 
lity of a change from good inclina- 
tions to bad inclinations is also im- 
plied in the same idea. 

No man will, we believe, contend, 
or at least will contend after a little 
reflection, that, if sin had never 
‘entered into the world,” the possi- 
bility of its entrance could, without 
a divine revelation, have been cer- 
tainly known. While man had never 
known any inclinations but such as 
were good and holy, he could not 
have heen certatn that these were 
not essential parts of his inoral na- 
ture: having never seen them sepa- 
rated from his mora! nature, he 
could not have certainly concluded 
that they wereseparable: and there- 
fore, unless we suppose him other- 
wise instructed from heaven, he 
must have thought it possz6/e at least 
that the extinction of his virtue by 
the sufferance of the Deity would 
be, in effect, the extinction of his 
inoral nature. But to say that such 
or such cesequences could not cer- 
tainty have been known to flow 
from aparticular event, till they did 
actually flow from it, is to say in 
other words, that they cannot @ pri- 
ori be proved to be its necessary con- 
sequences. 

The analogy between natural and 
mora! evil, to which Mr. Smith, like 
Dr. Williams, makes an implied re- 


ference, we have already atte mpted 
to shew, is fallacious and unsatis. 
factory. A machine is dependent 
upon its owner, and if he neglects 
to repair it, becomes out of order, 
while it still subsists in its former 
character: but this case bears no re. 
semblance to that of a reasonable 
being, continuing to exist, but mo. 
rally depraved. The machine can 
suffer but one sort of evil: the frac: 
ture of a wheel or the loosening of 
a cog is an evil of the same kind as 
the entire destruction of the whole 
system; while the extinction of hu- 
man existence, and the deterioration 
of moral character, are, in the idea 
of every man, incommensurable. Yet 
even here, analogies more just, may 
be found. Pieces of machinery, for 
example, constructed for useful pur. 
poses, do not, when out of order, al- 
ways and necessarily become worse 
than useless. The spring of a cup- 
ping-glass may be relaxed, or the 
mechanism of a coining-mill derang- 
ed; but these useful instruments of 
art are, in such cases, reduced only 
to simple inefficiency. Certainly, 
they are not changed into any thing 
like contraries. The coining-mill 
does not become a crucible, nor is 
the cupping-glass metamorphosed 
intoa blunderbuss. If now we sup- 
pose these mechanical inventions to 
be endowed with moral conscious- 
ness, the non sequitur here instanced 
would equally hold, and the appli- 
cation of the case to the origin 
of moral evil, however ludicrous, 
cannot be thought altogether ab- 
surd. 

We are well aware that Mr. Smith 
might be apt to meet all this, by 
urging upon us the notion of the 

‘ privative nature of sin ;” anotion, of 
which, as the justness has not been 
proved, so we apprehend, the mean- 
ing will never be explained. He 
might, perhaps, tell ns, that since 
sin is only the privation of virtue, 
when the Creator no longer upheld 
the virtue of man, sin must have ne- 
cessarily begun to exist. Largely 
as we have commented on this idea 
of the abstract nature of sin, we shal! 
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again shortly notice it in its new 
; »CcLTOn . 

“vs utinost which human imagi- 
nation can make of the position that 
« sin isa privative” seems to be this 
simple truism, that sin and virtue 
aredestructiveofeach other; whence 
it follows, that they cannot be co 
existent. From the incompatibility 
of two things, it may fairly be dee 
duced, that but one of them can exist 
at a time: but it seems q strange de- 
duction that one or other of them 
must exist. There may evidently be 
a third supposition, that neither may 
exist. But this third supposition is 
overlooked, when, from the simple 
incompatibility of sin and virtue, it 
is inferred that the non-existence or 
destruction of the one implies the 
existence of the other: and since 
something else may be supposed, 
the inference is not a necessary in- 
ference. 

It may be suggested that this ¢s a 
necessary inference, provided only 
we suppose, what is perfectly sup- 
poseable, that the moral powers in 
the abstract are distinct from any 
particular bias either tovice orto vir- 
tne, though always accompamied by 
either the ene or the other, or, (as 
it was before expressed) that the mo- 
ral faculties are distinct from the 
moral qualities. In this case, it will 
perhaps be said, when the Creator 
ceased to direct the mind of man to 
virtue, be vet left him his moral fa- 
culties entire; and, since the exist- 
ence of moral faculties supposes the 
alternation of vice or virtue, the ces- 
sation of a good influence must have 
been instantly followed by the exist- 
ence of bad propensities: on this 
ground, the hypothesis of our author 
may still be thought just. The question 
however, be it observed, is not, whe- 
ther we suppese the moral faculties 
and moral qualities to be distinct, 
but whether we suppose them to be 
necessarily distinct. If we do not 
Suppose them to be necessarily dis- 
tinct, we must conceive it to be pos- 
sible that they may be identified, 
that is, that a new sct of moral qna- 
lities is the same thing as a new set 


of moral faculties; if we can con- 
ceive this to be possible, we can con- 
ceive that the hypothesis which 
presumes the fact to be otherwise, 
may be false; and that which may 
be conceived to be false, cannot be 
metaphysically true. 

Another view may be taken of 
this subject. . All vice and virtue, it 
will be allowed, must begin witk 
desire. As faras the question of mo- 
ral evil respects man himself, if the 
existence of evil desires be explain- 
ed, every thing is explained. But 
the hypothesis of the two writers 
before us maintains, that as soon as 
the controlling influence of God 
over man was removed, these evil 
desires broke out of themselves, and 
by consequence, that they were al- 
ways bound up in the human heart. 
This seems only saying, that evil ex- 
ists now, because it existed at first. 

Surely, if we know any thing oir 
this subject, we know that human 
nature itself was entirely and radi- 
cally changed by the fall. Yet, if 
We were required to delineate it im 
its present state, we could say little 
worse than that man was defectible, 
and that, when not restrained by 
divine grace, he would fall into sin. 
But these, or tantamoun’ expressions, 
are the very terms in which the av- 
thors before us describe the state of 
man previously to his fall; thus, it 
should seem, making corruption na- 
tural to the human heart even ina 
state of innocence. 

Having disputed, and, we trust, 
fairly, the position that every cre- 
ated being, if endued with moral 
powers, has a necessary tendency to 
moral deterioration, there is the less 
necessity for very minutely ewna- 
mining the other prominent doctrine 
of the writers before us,—that the 
creature has, in strict justice, no 
claim upon the Creator for his in- 
terference to counteract this ten- 
dency to deterioration, and that 
therefore, in permitting man to fall, 
God dealt with him en the princi- 
ples of strict justice. There are, 
indeed, more cogent reasons than 
even the study of brevity, for uvoid- 
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ing a very detailed investigation of often speak of equitable claiins,claj; 


this question 5 and our readers will 
easily conceive them, when they re- 
glect tlrat ilre familiar discussion of 
hypotheses, respecting the myste- 
rious dispensations of Ommnipot ence, 
is often but-1l! compatible with 
that ACG UIESCING reverence (if we may 
so call it ) towards God, 
more consequence to us, than the 
understanding of ‘fall mysteries and 
all knowledge.” We must, how- 
ever, remiad them, that it is one 
thing to betieve the compatibility of 
the existence of evil with the justice 
and holiness of God, and another 
thing to explain it. The soundest 
philosop hv leads us to the former ; 
but tothe latter, created wisdom has 
hitherto been foand unegual, 

Qur authors contend that man, 
having a necessary tendency to de- 
pravation, burt a ‘tendency not de- 
rived from God, could not claim 
the interference of God to prevent 
the natura! effects of this tendency. 
Admitting, tor argument’s sake the 
existence of such tendency, the 
question becomes, why, and in v. hat 
sense, had man no such claim upon 
the divine goodness? “ If (says Mr. 
Smith) the creature can demand any 
thing from the Creator, on the 
own of rz at and claim, excepting 

aly ta ch is given by a pre- 
vious premise of grace,” it follows 
that the Almighty must be “ ac- 
countable aud indebted to the weak 
and beings which his 
power hath fort ned.” ‘This reason- 
ing seems to be rounded on the am- 
biguity of the words right and claim. 
In strictness, nothing can be called 
a right for the violation of which 
there is not an acknowledged re- 
medy; nor any thin which 
may not, by-some authority, be en- 
forced. Certainiv ne 
sanity can ever maintain that, in ths 
sense, man Cou 
of his 
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to compassion, and obligations be 


foro conscientiv; and such claim: 
or obligations as these, far from | im: 
plying (as Mr. Sinith intimat, 8) the 
‘‘ supremacy of the creature,” 9». 
expressly founded on the Supremacy 
of him to whom the appeal is mad: 
It is worse than a contusion of bias 
guage to suppose that any thing 
can be due from God to man; the 
terms of the question should rathe; 
be, (though even these are by no 
means free from considerable jp. 
propriety), what is due from the 
Almighty to his own glorious per. 
fections and to the unfathomable 
excelience of his divine character? 
If, beyond a certain point, the 
creature can claim nothing from th: 
Creator; up to that point the creatur 
has a olain. , When created, he 
had no right rot Gemand any thing 
more than strict Justice, he had xi 
least a right, on this hypothesis, to 
demand strict justice. According. 
ly, Mr. Smith says, that the Deity 
treated mankind “ on the ground of 
what they can claim, 
pure justice.” 


the ground of 
But how can_ these 
things be, if the creature can de. 
mand nothing from the Creator, “ 
the ground of right and claim, ex 
cepting only that which 1s given by 
a previous promise of grace?” 

It is indeed a problem, insoiuble 
by man, to determine why Infinite 
Justice td Holiness permitted that 
evil, which vet it could not, and 
which we know it did not ordain. 
The fact is unquestioned, but the 
explanation of the fact is, we must 
say, st‘ll a desideratum. Dr. Wil 
liams schbed can see “no force’ 1 
this, and asserts that to decree (0 
permit 1s a contradiction in terms. 
Ve answer, it is only a solecism in 
language; for there is no contradic- 
tion in supposing, what indeed we 
are obl: ved to suppose, that what- 
ever a ie ‘ing of infinite wisdom ani 
in finite power permits, he permits 
deliberately. ‘This is indeed a great 
depth, which the sounding-lime © 
metaphysics will never fathom. 

But aithough this difficulty be no! 
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moveable, we may go farther th in 
: authors has C done, in re moving 


Our « 
Par cts upon the mind. We must’ 
is -~ 

loed regret the manner m which 
TrV¢ i i « 


have atte myple d to encounter it, 

vd] lament that, froma vain desire 
a ecount for W hat ts uneccounta- 
1. vs should have mixed with 
-. veigonings some views which 
ncejve to be uuscriptural; and 
it have in a degree impaired, 
withoutany but the 
+ intentions, the entireness of the 
enth of God. After all that is said 
about passive power, it is not more 
njain to ns that man has fallen, than 
it is plain that he might have stood. 
However we conc eive that this might 
and whatever 


| ] . “ter ~ r 
rLogok certal ils 
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have been effected, 
may He our metaphysical concep- 
tions of liberty and necessity, it 
ou ght t yi be distinetly avowed and 
fully kept in view, ‘that the tria 
whichGod made of ' Adam, was a fuer 
trial - that when placed in Paradise, 

\dam was not resigned to the ty- 
ranny of a necessary ds Fectibilicy; and 
that therefore his failure 0 
moral demerit, and consequently a 
desert of punishment. Tous, at least, 
this seems the scriptu ‘ral account; 
aud if the system of our authors c: m 
be made to accord with it, or ean 
even be held consistently with it, a 
point that admits of much question, 
sill we must express our concern 
that the terms which they constant- 
ly use (such as passive power, neces- 
sury defection, sin of absolute necessity, 
and others of a like import) should 
not have been counteracted, or qua- 
htied, by some clear admissions that 
man might, in some way or other, 
have preserved his own innocence 
and the divine favour. We are 
bound in justice to add, that both 
the authors before us explici tly as- 
seit the infinite demerit of sin, and 
reject with abhorrence the blasphe- 
ny of asserting that the Deity can be 
the proper cause “of evil, 

Why the ruin of Adam entailed 
ruin on his posterity, 18 another dif- 
heulty in this subje ct. Of this too 
we should alw avs be disposed to re- 


commend a practical solution. ‘Lhe 


que stion, why is this so 2 may be 
asked in vain; but he who puts it, 
may be satisfied that, whatever was. 
the cause of his evil nature, deliver- 
ance from it is, under’God, within 
his reach. In whatever degree we 
may choose to be Caly ‘inlets or Ar- 
minians, let such aman be told that 
he is zncluded in the conditional am- 
nesly of God, and that the offer of 
salvation to him is a fair offer, not 
collusive, nor merely stated to be 
explained away, but implying a real 
willingness on the part of his merci- 
ful M: aker to receive hin into his fa- 
vour, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ. Let him be told that it is 
of infinite ly greater consequence to 
believe these truths and to reduce 
them to practice, than to explain 
them me taphysi ically: and that he 
cannot act a part more irreverent 
towards God, or more detrimental to 
himself, than by setting the natural 
pertections of the De} ty at war with 
his mora! attributes; ‘by opposing 
the foreknowledge of the Omniscient 
to the infinite bounty of the All- 
mercitul ; andby thus puzzling him- 
self with tn theology, 
when he should be crying for mer 
cy. 

After all, the difficulties of the sub- 
ject remain: but we need not be 
ahead id of opening our eyes to them, 
since we have the best reasons for 
not being staggered by them. On 
the supposition that there is a God, 
all previous reasoning, whether: in- 
ductive or demonstrative, from the 
nature of God or the nature of man, 
from the world about us or the world 
within us, would prepare us to meet 
with dithculties to ws inscrutable, 
tn his moral a of his crea- 
tures. We might expect them with 
the certais aty et prescience ,and:fore- 
te | them w ith the C ‘ontide nee of pro- 
phecy. It bespeaks then, not the 
strength, but the weakness of bus 
man reason, to be staggered by 
those events which we could vot 
but expect; to quarrel! with our pre- 
mises, merely because they bave 
led ta the very couclusions which 
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to disbelieve the cause, because the 
effect has tollowed. 

Still, notwithstanding all the pow- 
erful evidence in favour of the ex- 
isteyice of a great and gracious God, 
there might be some pretence for 
rejecting him, if the heart of man 
could gain any comfort by such re- 
jection. But if, after having broken 
through the most obstinate truths 
and the strongest arguments, we ar- 
rive only at the regions of comtort- 
less uncertainty,—if, after having 
boldly blotted out our hopes, we still 
survive in our fears,—if we find our- 
selves not only surrounded with the 
obscurity, but struck with the chill 
vf a total eclipse ;—then to reject 
God, is not an act of imbecility, but 
the height of madness and the worst 
species of suicide. Ifthe eye of the 
universe be darkness, “ how great 
is that darkness!” No language can 
describe the gloom consequent upon 
the extinction of infinite leght, or the 
wretchedness of that being who feels 
bimself immortal only in his wishes, 
his regrets, and his despair. 

Thus much we have thought it 
necessary to say, upon the perpleni- 
ties attending disgutsitions respect- 
ing the moral government of the 
world, because we conceive that 
the present attempt to unravel those 
perplexities has completely failed. 
We entertain no doubt with respect 
to the intentions of the authors who 
have made this attempt: their pages 
breathe a spirit of fervent piety. 
But we cannot help entertaining 
many doubts of the expediency of 
propounding to the world a hypo- 
thesis which seems so crude and im- 
perfect as that which we have been 
considering; still more of propound- 
ing it, even on a particular occasion, 
ina public assembly; and most of 
ali, of sg identifying it with the 
piainest and most important doc- 
trines of the Christian faith as to 
make it a part of them, or at least a 
necessary appendage. Indecd, were 
the hypothesis less objectionable 
than we apprehend it to be, our 
doubts on this subjcet woald by no 
means be quelicd. It is excellentiv 







asked by Mrs. Hannah Mores, 
“ Who ever derived either practic 
strength, or mental comfort, fro jp 
dulging a habit of metaphysical dic 
quisition ?” And we are apt to think 
that the metaphysical cast which thy 
celebrated Mr. Edwards gave to his 
writings in divinity, has toa Certain 
degree produced an unfavourable 
effect on the minds of his followeys 
Where the essential doctrines of 
Christianity are fully and minutely 
stated, a certain risk is always jy. 
curred of men being led to forget 
that the most important of these doc. 
trines are but means to an end; and 
that the great end of all religious 
instruction, as of all divine revela. 
tion, is no less than the reforma. 
tion of the human heart. This 
however, is arisk well worth the in. 
curring, although assuredly every 
effort should be employed to dim 
nish the amount of the danger, not 
by garbling doctrines (that were in- 
deed a miserable and self-deceiving 
policy), but by placing them in their 
just bearings, and pointing out the 
surface on which they are to act, 
But this risk is incalculably increas- 
ed, where a habit is formed of hold- 
ing doctrines metaphysically, and of 
mixing them with theories, at the 
best, of a very subtle and abstruse 
character, and possibly, adventurous 
and hazardous in the extreme. It 
is not enough that all the great truths 
of Scripture be laid before men: jus- 
tice is not done either to the subject 
or to the objects of instruction, un- 
less those truths be expounded ina 
scriptural manner. ‘To translate them. 
into scholastic language, or to sys- 
tematize them metaphysically, is not 
perhaps, necessarily to impair them; 
but it is to expose them to the dan- 
ger of being impaired, and at all 
events materially to weaken theif 
efiect, by fitting them up for the use 
of the curious rather than for the 
improvement of the heart. We need 
not add that this remark loses no- 
thing of its force, when the philo- 
sophical systermmsof religion,of which 
we Lave been speaking, are not eve 
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metaphysically correct, and when 
consequently they are not only ofa 
had species, but also bad of their 
species. 
Our meaning will be grievously 
misconceived, if it shall be Sup pos- 
ed, that we would dissuade men from 
the full exertion of their intellect in 
« dividing the word of truth;” and 
hardly less so, if we shall be under- 
stood to enjoin a total abstinence 
from philosophical speculations, pro- 
perly 80 called, on religious subjects. 
Such speculations may be useful, in 
fhe same manner as discourses on 
the evidences of Christianity are 
highly useful,—to repel sceptical 
objection, or assist the weakness of 
a sincere but hesitating mind. But 
for the production of the latter ef- 
fect, there isanotherand an Indispen- 
sable requisite, We mean that con- 
teredness of the understanding (if it 
nay beso called), that submission to 
the will of the Eternal Being, that 
reposing upon his own merciful 
declarations and promises, that hu- 
mility, in short that practical devo- 
tion, with which a fondness for ineta- 
nhysical theology is not inconsistent, 
bat to which it does by no means 
invariably lead. 

ilere we may express our dissent 
from. Mr. Smith, when he asseris, 
that “ whatever consequences we 
discover by plain and fair reasoning 
from sound premises, (whether the 
process of reasoning be long or short, 
abstruse or self-evident, difficult or 
easy,) are as really éruchs, and areas 
obligatory on our faith and obedi- 
ence, as the clear scriptural positi- 
ons from which they are deduced.” 
Not only is this canon lable to mis- 
application (for in ‘ long” and espe- 
pecially in * difficult” processes of 
reasoning, the danger of mistake in- 
creases in joint proportion to the 
length and the difficulty); but we 
presume it to be fundamentally un- 
true, in eases, at least, where the 
matters reasoned about, are above 
reason. We have always understood 
that the majority of moderate Calvi- 
ists, avowedly stop short of some 
positions which yet are, to all ap- 

Crnist, Opsenver, No. 5L 


pearance, legitimately deducible 
from the tenets which they profess. 
Mr. Smith himself allows, that in 
moral science, an hypothesis is not 
necessarily false, because “ it is lia- 
ble to unanswerable objections.” 
“ Unanswerable objections” are, we 
apprehend, such as are deduced 
“by plain and tair reasoning from 
sound premises ;” for if the premises 
be false, or the reasoning fallacious, 
the objections, that is, the inferences, 
cannot beunanswerable; and ifinfer- 
ences so deduced are not to be re- 
garded, then it follows, that we may, 
“ by plain and fair reasoning,” de- 
duce certain consequences from 
sound premises, which yet are not 
“ obligatory on our faith and obe 
dience.” 

Neither can we approve of the 
manner in which this author speaks, 
when he seems to suppose that the 
moral attributes of the Deity could 
never have been fully displayed 


J i ee 4 
unless sm had entered the world. 
Now that sin has entered the world, 
an occasion has certainly becn of 


fered for the further display of the 


character of God, partly through th: 
contrast between sin and infinite 
holiness, partiy through the } 
of sin-by infinite mercy. Br 
know so little of the modesin which 
Infinite Wisdom can display hi 


ib 


tributes, or, which isthe same thing, 
can impress aclear idea and a lively 
admiration of them on the hearts of 
his creatures, that it seems as inde- 
tensible on this ground, as it is on 
many other grounds unsafe, and we 
will add, mischievous, to argue for 
the necessity, or even the expe- 
diency of the existence of sin. 

Still less can we acquiesce in such 
a position as this of Dr. Williams: 
Either the happiness of the creature is 
not the chief end of creation, or the 
permission of sin ts anact of injustice. 
iven supposing (which we are in- 
clined to doubt) that the reasoning 
which leads us to this dilemma is 
“ plain and fair,” yet who can af. 
firm that a little more knowledge 
than is allowed to us in this imper- 
fect state, might not supply us with 
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an alternative? We wish too that 
Dr. Willams, while maintaining 
the doctrine of pre destination, had 
been more explicit: in’ affirming 
(what we have no doubt he belicves) 
the real willingness af God to receive, 
without exception, every individual 
descendant of Adam into his favour, 
on tbe terms of the new covenant. 
Those who hold the doctrine iN Ques- 
tion, should surely never inculeate t, 
without thus guarding it against onc 
ot the worst abuses of which it is 
capable *. 


* The preceding sheet was printed off be- 
fore we perceived that we bad expressed 
Ourselves, at p. Li7T, col. 2, in language 
which may be construed iuto an admission 
ofthe truth of the doctrine maintained by 


tendency of all created nature to nihiliy, 


Essays. [ Marcy: 


Dr. Wiliams, as it respects the neCessary 
In a popular sense, indeed, it may per. 
haps be said (though the proposition will 
be found ‘to fill the ear rather thay the 
mind’) that what sprang out of nothing 

the pleasure of anotuer, must again become 
nothing when left to itself; and, for tie 
sake of shortening the discussion, we were 


willing to concede thus much. We mug 


nor 
quite understand the position that er ajeq 


atthe same time contess that we do 


beings tend to nihility: aud we leave itio ouy 
readers to judge whether there be much 
more meaning in saying that ‘what j 
tends noi to be,” than in saying that “what 
is not tends to be ;” or, in other words, 
whether a tendency to anathelition in that 
which erists, be at all more conceivable, 
than a tendency to become existent in that 
which eaisis not, 
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REVIEW OF FOSTER’S ESSAYS. 


A PASSAGE in our review of Foster’s 
Essays (No. for February, p. 1! 3) 
has been objected to as liable to mis- 
conception and abuse. The passage 
is this: This letter closes with 
some severe but just strictures on the 
great body of nen. YH authors.” 
Such a sweeping and indiscriminate 
censure, it is said with great justice, 
oug ‘ht not to have been parses on 2 
large aud most valuable bedy of 
men, bya jout a very Ae nctgpent speci- 
fication otf 


r¢ 
} " ae) Tae 
the ceusure. Fe ¢ the full torce of 


this remark, we are auXious to €ii- 
brace the first o7 portunity of obvi- 
ating the etiect of our lucantion, by 
luserting the whole of tn stric hures 
in question, as they appear in Mer. 
Foster’s work. They are as foilows: 

** | now advance a step further, and ob- 
serve, that the larze quantity of bad wii- 
ting, (bad 1 In a More Cowipreaciisi 


i > Sense 
then in reference to the dia'ect alone), 
under which the evangelica! theology has 
been buried, has contributed ta render its 
principles less welcome to persons of ac- 
complished mental habits —Reecliect, I 


am not undertaking to justify their icelings, 
but merely explaiaing them, 
“The proofs of an intellect superior in 


wmesmau degree at least to the common 


level, accompanied by a moderate share 9! 
elegance and of correctness, are requisite 
to even the lowest form. of what cam be 
deemed good writing by cultivated and cii- 
tical readers. It must have either these 
combined qualities, or an extraordinary 
measure Of one of them:  superlatively 
strong sense willdcnominate a performance 
excellent, or at least able, writing, in the 
absence of all the graces, and notwith- 
Standing a considcrabic degree of incorrect- 
ness. Below this pitch of single or of com- 
bined quality, a book cannot in a literary 
view please, though its subject were the 
most mteresting upon earth; and for ac- 
c+ptance, therefore, the subject is unfortu- 
nate in coming to those persons in that 
book: @ aisgusting cup will seem to spoil 
the finest element which can be conveyed 
in it, though that were the nectar of im- 
mortality. 

‘* Now, in this view, I suppose it will be 
ackuiowledged, that the evangelical eatise 
has not on the whole been happy in its 
prodigious jist of authors. A number of 
them have displayed a high order of excel- 
lence ; but oue regrets, as:‘to a much greater 
number, that they did not revere the dig- 
nity of thetr religion too much to beset and 
suffocate it with superfluous offerings. To 
you I de not need to expatiate on the cha- 
racter of the collective Christian library. 
Itwill have been obvious to you that a great 
many books fom the perfeet vulgar of 
pious authorship,an assemblage of the most 
subordinate materials that can be called 
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theacht, in lanruage too gros elling to be 
cabled §s vie. Now only suppose a oman 
who has been conversant and enchanted 
the works of elocu: Hee, retined taste, 
renson, to become an enquirer 


with 
or stron? 
after evauge heal trath, and in the outset to 


. — 7 te Pere 
meet with a uumber of books of this class: 


cv what light would the reigion of Christ 
fl bea ct 

inevitably appear to him, if he did not find 
" baal Sele tied 

come happier delineations of tt 


Tho eis another large class of Chris- 


tias backs which hear the marks of learn- 
‘ye. * peetness, and a disciplined wnder- 
sta aud by a genera! propricty leave 
but | po censured, bit which display 
no i r vromineuee of thought, 
nor @ vigour of es pression: all is flat 
and cy asa plain of sand, It ts perhaps 


ta 
' 


the fifteen hundredth iteration of common- 
places, the listless attention to which is 
hardly an action of the mind; you seem to 
understand it all, and mechanically assent, 

while you are thinking of something else. 

Surrounded by a rich tinmeasurable world 
of possible varieties of reflection and ilus- 
tration, the au'her seems doomed to tread 
over again the narrow space of ground long 
since trodden to dust, and in all bis move- 
ments appears clothed in sheets of lead, 

“ There is asmalier class that might be 
called mock-eloquent writers. These saw 
the effect of brilliant language in those 
works of eloquence and poetry where it 
Was dictated and animated by energy of 
a and wished, perhaps very justly, 

hat Christianity might not want any of the 
recommendations, except vice, that have 
assisted to make the paganism of ancient 
and modern genius so fascinating to per- 
sons of polisued and literary taste. But 
uuitortuuately they forgot that eloquence 
resides esseutially in the thought, and that 
u9 tanguare can make that eloguent which 
tould aut be so ix the plsinest words that could 
clearly express the sense, Ov probably they 
sincerely mistook their own thoughts for 
Vigorous and sublime, as soon as they had 
clal them in that gaudy verbosity with 
Which it was easy, atter having read verse 
ftoush, to invest the most common and 
‘pititiess conceptions. But what is the ef- 
fect? Reale loquence strikes on your mind 
With irresistivle fore e, amd leaves you not 
the possibil lity of asking or thinking whether 
it cloquence ; but the sounding sentence 
™ these wy iters excite you first to a eee 
ful attention to a lang: we that seems 
threatening to move or astonish you, with- 
ur actually doing it; from this you proceed 
toa curious dbeervanc ‘e of thé manner in 
Which it is manae ed; and end, not long 
after, in flat tlisgust. 1t i somewhat like 


the case ofa false alorm of thtinder, where 
a sober man, that is not apt to startle at 
sounds, looks out to sce whether it be not 
the rumbling of a cart, 

‘€ A principal device in the fabrication of 
this style is, tomultipl!y epithets, dry epi- 
thets, Jaid on the outside, and into which 
none of the vitality of the sentiment is 
found to circulate. You may amuse yours 
self by taking a creat number of the words 
out of each page, and finding that the sense 
is neither more nor less for your having 
Cleared the composition of these epithets 
of chalk, of various colours, with which the 
tame thoughts had submitted to be rubbed 
over inorder to be made fine. 

** Under the denomination of mock-elo- 
quence may also be placed the mode of 
writing which endeavours to excite the pas- 
sions, not by presenting striking ideas of 
the object of passion, but by the appear. 
ance of an emphatical enune ation of the 
writers own feelings concerning it. You 
are not made to perceive how the thing it- 
self has the inost interesting Claiins on your 
heart; buat you are required to be affected 
m mere sympathy with the author, who 
attempts vour feelings by frequent excla- 
mations, and perhaps by an incessant ap- 
plication to his fell..v-mortals, or to their 
Redeemer, of all the appellations and epi- 
thets of passion, end sometimes of a kind 
of passion not appropriate to te object. 
To this last great Object especially -uch 
forms of expression are occasionally ap- 
plied, as must revelt a man, who fecls that 
he cannot meet the same being at ence on 
terms of adoration and of caressing egu ality. 

“ It would be going beyoud my purpose, 
to cariy my remarks from the fiterery me- 
rits. t ’ the moral and theological clarac- 
teristies, of Christian books; else a very 


, 
strance account could be given of the miu- 
ries which the Gospei has suffered from its 
friends. Yor might often meet with a sys- 
termatic writer, in whose bands the whole 
wealth and variety and magnificence of re- 
velation shrink inte a meagre list ot doctri- 
n2) points, and who will let no verse in the 
bible say svilable tli it bas placed itself 
under one of them. ‘You may meetwith a 
Christian polemic who seemis to valne the 
arauments for evangelical trath as an ase 
sassin values his dagger, and for the seme 
reason; with a @scanier on the invesible 
world who makes you think of a popish 
cathedral, and from the vatgarity of whose 
iNuminatious you are excessively glad to 
escape into the solemn twilight ot faith; or 
with a grim szeefor for a theory ef the Di- 
vine Attributes which seems to deheht to 
representing the Deity as a dreadful king 
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of furies, whose’dominion is overshadowed 
. } > ‘enerp , _ . 

Witu Vengeance, whose music is the vell of 

Victiins, and whose ar 


gels are transformed 
into a leg 


ion of fiery dragons. 
= It iS quite unvoecess 
list of excellent 


‘ to say that the 
} i writers would be 
But as to the vast mass 
of books that would. by the consenting ad- 


. ’ 
ve) Y consider able 


? } rae t e% "ert ° 

jucgment of almost all men of liberal culti- 
vation, remain atter this 
canno 


deduction, one 
‘the effect whic 
ave had on unknown thousands of 


1 Ip Ge pl why yaa h the y 


tt 
by 
bs 


readers. 


1? 


It would seen be yout ls ali dispute 
Or ques tion that books whi ch, the ug ch even 


asserting the essential truths of Christiani- 
ty, yet utterly preclade the fall impression 
ofits character, whieh exbibitits claims on 
admiration and affection with insipid feeble- 
ness of sentient siim- 
ple majesty inte an artificial form at once 
distorted and me 


, or Which cramp its 


an, must be seriously pre- 
judicial to the influence of this sacred sub- 
ject, though it be admitted that many 
of them have sometimes imparted a 
measure of instruction and a measure of 
consolation, This they might do, and yet 
convey very contracted and inadequate 
ideas of the subject at the same time. There 
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(Marcy, 


are a great many of them tnto which , 

inte A Christian cannot look without: re. 
Joicing that they were not the books, or jo 
alone the books, from which he receive, 
his impressions of the glory of his religigy, 
There are many which nothing vould ine 
duce him, even though he do not materi, 
ditler from thein in the leading articles ¢ 
his belief, to put into the hands of an jy. 
quiring young person; which he would 
sorry and ashamed to see on the table 4) 
an infidel; and some of which he regrets t, 
think may still contnbute to keep down th, 
standard of religious taste, if T may so ey. 
press it, among the public 
mankind, On the whole, it would appoay, 
that a profound veneration for Christianity 
would induce the wish 


nStructors of 


that, after a judic; i. 
selection of books had been made, the 
Christians also had their Caliph Omar, and 
them general Amrou. (p. 175—i 80.) 

The ‘se strictures, the reader will 
collect,are applicable, notto the m 
jority of evangelical authors of wy 
particular religious communion, | 
to the majority of the collective bo. 
dy of evangelical autbors of all | 
nominations. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
REPARING for the Press:—A History of 
the Isle of Man; in 2 vols. ey ; by Mr. 
M. Lee:—A new edition of HARrMeER’s 
Observations on divers Pusseges of Scrip- 
ture :—An improved edition of PL ANTA’S 
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Iliustra- 
‘s agements 
in which his Lordship was distinguished; to 
be publish edby Mr. Bowyer, oi f Pail Mal} 
yal] Pz atronage ro The Lifeand fli- 


y a | y AY oo Jaaw . . le id 
Life of Lord Nelson, with splendid 
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tions of the most remarsaDile E! 


) GarimsHaw, Vici 
of Hai Wo! “th ; by Vy Mr Myryt ES, Auth 
! gi As 1H: Si ory of the Metho 
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count of Travels in 
to. a ith el}e Ag: 


—4 Treatrie on J rigeouo- 
: Mr BonnycastLe:—TLie Geo- 
grurical Selector; consisting of Maps, 


Charts, and Plans of the principal Cities, 


Harbours, Forts, &c. in the World; accom- 
panted by Historical and Geographical I! 
canine ce: the engravings by Mr. Lur- 
; the literary department by T. Hae- 
tats Es en second volume of ./- 
moirs of the Queen of France ; by her Foster- 
brother M, W EBBER; With superior engray- 
ings :-—Memoirs of the Rise and Progress of 
tie Royal Navy, from the Reign of Henry 
VII. to the present Time; 4to. by Mr. 
Derrick, of the Navy Office :—TZhe Pr- 
verbs of Ali, with a Latin ‘Translation and 
Notes, by Cornetrus Van WaAENER; 
edited by Mr. Movs vey, of Baliol Collez® ; 
in 4to. at the Clarendon Press:—A F 
trees of Mysore, Cann 
and Malabar; by Franwets BucHANa® 
M. D. under the Orders of Marquis We- 
lesiey ; pub! ished under the Authority 2 
Patronage of the Bast India Directors ; 
ith a Map and Plates :— [tte 
rs written during a Tour through the! 
avian R epul blic and Part of Franee, wit! 
Pe count of the State of the 
soned at Verdun; in 2 vols. Svo. by Ja™ 
Forpes, Esq. F. A. S.:—Chironomic ; 
A Treatise on Rhetorical Detiverys * 
above 150 figures; im one large +i. *” 
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hy the Rev. Grrpert Austen, M. A. of 
Woodville, near Dubhin ;-—A Popular Re- 
fatation of the Objections against the Cow- 
pox by W. Brarr, Esq. 

East India College, 

The plan of this establishment compre- 
hends a ScHoot, into which boys may be 
admitted at an early age ; and aCoLLeGr, 
for the reception of Students at the age of 
L5,toremain till they are 18, Asthe School 
will be rendered introductory to the Coi- 
love, those who shall have passed through 
both Institutions will enjoy the advantage 
ofa uniferm system of education, begun in 
early youth, and continued till their de- 
narture for the duties of their public stations. 
The College is exclusively appropriated to 
persons designed for the civil service of the 
Company abroad ; the school will be open 
to the public at large. 

The Rev. M. H. Luscomse, M. A. is 
anpointed Head Master of the School ; to 
whom each scholar is to pay 70 guineas 
per annum; which sum will include Classi- 
cal Instruction, French, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, Mathematics, Drawing, and Dancing. 

The College is to be under the direction 
and authority of a Principal and several 
Professors, according to the following ar- 
rangement :—Prinepal; the Rev. SAM. 
Hentey, D.D.—Professors of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Rev. B. BaipcE, 
M. A. and Rev. W. Deattry, M. A.— 
Professors of Humanity and Philology; Rev. 
E. Lewton, M. A.and J. H. Batten, 
Esq. M. A.— Professor of Historyand Poli- 
tical Oeconomy; Rev. T. in. MALTHUS, 
M. A.— Professor of General Polity and the 
Laws of England; E. Curistian, Esq. 
M. A.—Professor of Oriental Literature ; 
J. Gitcurist, Esq. LL. D. To the Col- 
lege will be attached a French Master, a 
Drawing Master, a Fencing Master, and 
other proper Instructors. The annual 
charge to the students in the College will 
be 100 guineas. 

The Principal is entrusted with the mo- 
ral and religious instruction of the students, 
and the more immediate superintendence 
of their conduct; and will preach, in con- 
junction with such Professors as are in 
Holy Orders, in the College Chapel, and 
pertorm the other oflices of the Established 
Chureh, 

The Lectures of the Professors are ar- 
ranged under four heads: I. Oriental Li- 
terature; comprising, 1. Lustruction in the 
Rudiments of the Oriental Languages, es- 
pecially the Hindostanee and Persian ; 
2. Lectures to illustrate the History, Cus- 
toms, and Manners of the People of [ndia: 
AL. Muthe matics and Natural PAiio. ODRY 3 

* * 


m The Foreign Literary Intelligence is unavoidably postponed. 
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comprising, 1. Instruction in the Elements 
of Enclid, Algebra, and Trigonometry ; on 
the most useful properties of the Conic Sees 
tions, the nature of Logarithms,and the prin- 
ciples of Fluxions; 2. Lectures on Mecha- 
nies, Hydrostatics, Optics, and Astronomy ; 
illustrated by Expcrimeuts, and rendered 
subservient to the arts and objects of com- 
on life; with some elementary instructions 
in Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Natural His- 
tory :—-LII, Classical and General Litera- 
fure; Comprising, 1. Lectures to explain 
the Ancient Writers of Greece and Rome, 


particularly the Historians and Orators; 
2. Lectures on the Arts of Reasoning and 
Composition; andon the * Beiles Lettres :” 
—IV. Law, History, and Political Oecono- 
my ; comprising, Lectures, 1. On General 
History, and on the Ilistory and Statistics 
of Modern Europe; 2. On Political Oecas 
nomy ; 9. On Genera! Polity, on the Laws 
of England, and on the Principles of the 
British Constitution, 
The College year is divided into Two 
Terms, each coisisting of 20 weeks, the 
first beginning Feb. 2, and ending June 19, 
and the second beginning August 1, and 
ending December 21. Iu the last week of 
the second Term, Public Examinations will 
be held; when the students will be arranged 
in four lists according to their merits; a 
copy of which will be inserted in the re- 
cords of the Company ; and suitable Prizes 
and Medals will be distributed. 
This plan may be expected eventually 
to produce happy effects on the concerns 
of the Company in the East. ‘The educae 
tion of persons destined to fill the impor- 
tant offices of Magistrates, Ambassadors, 
Provincial Governors, &c. should certainly 
be conducted on some such comprehensive 
plan as the foregoing. The cultivation and 
improvement of their intellectual powers 
should be accompanied with such a course 
of moral discipline, as may tend to excite 
and confirm in them habits of application, 
prudence, forethought, integrity, and jus- 
tice. And to render sucha system of edu. 
cation fully efficient, it is essential that it 
be founded on the basis, and conducted un- 
der the sanction, and in strict conformity 
with the spirit, of our holy religion. .Pro- 
ceeding on these principles, it may reason- 
ably be expected that this Institution, under 
the favour of Providence, will be produc- 
tive, among other happy effects, of a be- 
nign and enlightened poliey towards the 
native subjects of British India, tending af 
once to improve their social and civil con- 
dition, and todiffuse throughout the Eastern 
hemisphere the biessed influence of Chris- 
tian trath, 
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Aw Fesay on the Excellence 


on the Propriety of usin 
zts Promouon By F. A. .« x . A. M, 


The Overflowing of Ungedliness, a Ser- 
pr on t} pe er; } CAC Tre u at Nt James's 
+ av, January A 9, 1806. 


rch, Ba 
se the Rev. R. Warner. Price Bd, 


Sermons OD Vamous Su! 1 ts a Ovcca- 
Crant, D. D. Vol. 


<:ons. By Alexander 


1 = 
dil. Syo. Ss. boards 


A Ymssertution of the Prophécies that 


Rare been fulfilled. By George Stanley 
Faber, B.D. 2 vols. 8wo. Price 16s. boards. 
tew of the revealed Wis- 
Arr ! the Word of God. By the Rey, 
end Villiams. Royal Svo. 1s. boards. 
Tr 
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ustrated with 14 Copper-piates. 

A Sermon preached on the 5th of De- 
cemnder. By the Rev. David Bnchan. 4to. 
Ys. Od. 

An Harmony of the Epistles of the Holy 
Apostles. By the Rev. Peter Roberts, 
RY. A. Sto. Price 16s. boards. 

Select Parts of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, agreeable to the approved eben 
Version. By the Rev. Theophilus Brown 
A. M. Royal Sve. 15s. Large Paper 25s. 

The Ap aly pse, or Revelations of St. 
John, with Notes. By John C. Wood- 
honse, M.A. Royal 8vo 15s. boards. 

4 Catechism for Youth. By D. Taylor. 
6c. 

The Seventh Day a Dayof Rest. A 
Discourse by the Rev. Charles Wood. 

MISCELLANTES. 

The Forest Pruner; or Timber Owner’s 
Assistant: being a Treatise on the Train- 
ing or Mana eement of British Timber 
Trees ; whether intended fur Use, Orna- 
ment, or Shelter, &c. &c. &c. By Wil- 
jiam Pontey, Nurseryman and Ornamental 


ae] 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


a ee 


tf Christian 
Knowledge; with an Appeal to Christians 
every Means for 


aa 


Gardener, Author of the Profitable Plan. 
ter; and Planter and Forest Pruner to the 
late and present Duke of Be dtord, 
Lectures on Belles Lettres and Lovie, 
By the late V | 


‘a Barron, F. A. S. k. Q Vols, 
Svo. £1. Is. 


The Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. vi, 

A realise on the Origin, Progres S, and 
Treatment of Consumption. By Jobn Rei, 
M.D. AC, &e. ‘Ss. 


A Vindication of the Cow Pock, Ey R, 
J. Thornton, M. D. 1s. 6a, 

The Metaphysics of Man, or the pure 
part of the Mhysiology of Man. Translated 
from the German by S. F. Waddington, 
M. FP. 5s. 

Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, or 
au Analysis of the Powers of the Human 
Understanding. By R. E, Scott, A. Mi, 
Sya. Os, 

Modern Art of War. 
sewed, 


1Smo. 2s. 6d, 


Eficets of Civilization on the People 
Iuropean States. By Charles Hail, 


7 
I. D. Sve. Price Ss. 


l 

An Inquiry into the Principles, Disposi- 
tion, and Habits, of the People of England, 
since the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By 
John Andrews, LL. D. 3s. 

A Meteoroiogical Journal of the Year 
1505, kept in Paternoster-row, London. 
By W. Bent. Sve. 1s. 6d. 

Haumber’s Juvenile Miscellany, contain- 
ing Geography, Astronomy, Chronology, 
Anatomy, &c. forthe Use of Schools. 2s. 
and 2s. 6d. 

Considerations arising from the Debates 
in Parliament on the Petition of the Irish 
Catholics. By Sir John Throckmorton, 
Bart. 3s. 6d. 

The Mysteries of Neutralization, or the 
British Navy vindicated from the Charge 
of Injustice and Oppression towards Neus 
tral Flags. By John Brown. Price 4s. 








POOR FPIOLS CLERGY™MEN. 
fer 17S, a society Was iustiuted in Lon- 
Gea for tre Relief of poor pinus Clerexanin 
tae Bctebhirce-s Chure® resewt-ag in the Coun- 
ivy. 't¢ cheat is so very Neportant that 
we fer) it our duty ts make ror renders 
etpeainted witht. “ [no hiv ol @ muse 
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ter,” it is justly observed by this society, 
‘os aod must be a warfare, in any situa 
tion; but when besides his various exere 
cises as a minisivr, bis feelings as a man 
are incessantly agitated by the superadded 
pressuc of poverty: when the hours he 


would de vHE to the edification of his peo 
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nie are embittered by the intrusion of anx- 
‘ae care how to avoid contracting debts, 
or how to discharge them: when the an- 
guish with which the distresses of a wife or 
children must affect a tender mind, follows 
hin into the stady and into the pulpit’’- 
ss the hardships of such a man, engaged " 
eich a cause, call loudly for compassion, 
Considerations 





and if pdssible, for relief.” 
of this kind have given rise tothe present 
a SurD, which proposes to advance the pro- 
evess of religion in the Established Church, 
by assisting sueb exemplary clergymen as 
tabour in the word and doctrine, and from 
the smallness of their income are subjected 
tu distress aud disco uravement. 

It will be unnecessary in this place, to 
. Wi the rules of the society which appear 
eS to us to be judiciously framed, as any per- 
son who wishes to become acquainted with 





them may easily ascertain, by apply- 
ing to Ambrose Martin, Esq. 22, Finch 
Lane, Cornhill; Mr. Gilbert, Goldsmith to 
the King, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross ; 
Rev. W. Goode, Reciory House, Black- 
friars; and Mr. J. W. Coflin, 21, Sherborne 


Lane :alsotoG Thorne, Esq. Wine Street, 
Bristol; Mr. Bie'by, Birmingham; Rev. i. 
Edwards, Lynn, Norfoik ; all of whom also 





recvive subscriptions. <A few extracts, 
from letters received by the Comunittee in 
the lust year, will afford 


> “4 , . , it, . “Fr } y als ? 
ample proof of the exceivience and utiity 


Lomasl 


the course oO 





of this Institution. 





REV. SIR, Jan. 19, 1805, 








“ Tt is incumbent upon me always to ac- 
knowledge, with gratitude, the manifold 
supplies IL have received time after time 
from vour well disposed and benevolent 
Committee ; and i feel myself highiy in- 
dehted to every member of this good fund. 
! trust that I need not make any long apo- 
lory in my own defence; but this ] Way 
troly affirm, that necessity has hitherto 
compelled mse to be thus amuually trouble- 
Sume to you. Yet { have not the least 
reason to complain, since Providence bas 
ever been merciful and gracious unto me, 
In Sipplying my wants.”— 
Sent neve children to support at the yearly 
stipend of 40/., whieh is reckoned a tolera- 
Lle good salary in this part; (but I must 
say, that it is too scanty tomaintain such a 
lamily as mine with the necessaries of life 2 
may I therefore Le permitted to crave here- 
some litthe more assistance: and may 
Heaven abundant y reward you,” 

















** Having at pre- 
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REV. AND DFAR SIR, Feb, 2°, 1°05. 
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sistance 


the seasonable and valuable as- 
IT received through your medium, 
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last year, I was enabied to pay my debt, 
and to procure many things necessary for 
the use of iny family.”—** My salary, from’ 
the three laborious curacies | coutinually: 
serve, is only 40/. per annum, which | find 
too scanty to procure the necessaries of 
life, for my large and increasing family.” 
‘* As our childven advance in years, 
grow in stature, and increase in nuinber, 
their wants also very much inerease. We 
are now eleven in family; the necessaries’ 
of life ave dvar; my small stipend is ina~ 
dequate to support so many; [| am there- 
fore compelled to repeat my application toe 
vour Society, this year also, to solicit their 
benevolent aid: though it is very painful to 
iny feelings to be so troublesome to you.” 


‘© GENTLEMEN April 24, 1805. 

“Lam under the ‘saben of again so- 
liciting your assistance.” 

** My time is wholly taken up tn the dy. 
tics of this placc. I read prayers and 
preach four tines a week, do ail the paro- 
chial duty, and superintend the schools. 
The congregation upon an average is about 
1000 persons, chiefly the labouring poor,’ 
*“ And it is, [ trust, with unfeigned thank- 
fulness to God, for your excellent Society, 
that T mention, that, but for the assistance 
Which it has afforded me, for several years 
past, I must have been driven from my 
post, or sunk at it covered with disgrace, 
asunabie to pay my way. Mylegalincome 
has som: wast increa ed this year, being 
about SU/. This has been aided by sub- 
scriptions ond donations amounting to about 
40/, more, but a considerable part of this 
has been applied to the discharge of debts 
formeriy contracted for necessaries. Since 
I sol licited the aid of the Society about this 
time last year, [ have had another daughter 
born, making my fumber of daughters se- 
ven; and I have twa sons; so that with a 
servant we are fwedce in family, ail main- 
on #4 My Sj 
tuation is such, that I am called upon to 
make a decent appearance, and to do thig 
with my large family I fec! a heavy burden, 
And, having rent and taxes to pay, I find 
my income greatly inadequate to my ne- 


tained at my own expeace. 


*? 


cessary expenditure.”—** Had I not some 
hope in the interposition of a kind and gra- 
cious Providence, tay spir ts musts ” wav, 

and 1 should be nadeanate to the duties of 
my station. ff therefore you should be 
pleased again to ¢raot my petition, and 
afford assistance, great will be the coagsa- 


lation which wil! be administered to me and 
to ny dear partner: and | hope the help 
will be applied to the furtherance of the 
cause of Him, who * though he was rich, 


yet for our sakes became poor’.’ 
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“6 REV. AND DEAR SIR, July 2, 1805, 
“It is not unknown to your worthy body, 
that my whole preferment in 
amounts to 45). a year, with which I have 
a wife and large family to maintain, con- 
sisting altogether of ten children. This pit- 
tance wou'd never have been sutticient for 
support, had] not received when tu " 
frequent assistance from Lord , and 
in London, partly through his reecommen- 
dation, trom the Marquis of 
in his own hand-writing, 
testimony to my character in a letter to 
Lord , acopy of which I have an- 
nexed for your perusal. » the 
patron of my church preferment, with- 
holding its small strpend, has been, humanly 
speaking, the cause of these present trials.” 
“ My wife is now at -, in a hot, close, 
contined lodging, at 1s. 8¢. a week. It has 
pleased the Lord to visit one child with the 
small-pox, three with the fever. Concern- 
ing the hfe of the former, I have but little 
hopes, and humbly bend tn submission to 
the will of God, knowing that present trials 
work together for good when sanctified.” 


July 27,1805. 

« Permit me to become a petitioner once 
more, through your kind hand, to the wor- 
thy Gentlemen of the Committee, for a 
renewal of that comfortable rcpef, which 
they tenderly bestowed upon me and my fa- 
mily in the course of last year.”—** I have 
four young boys and a girl, and one of the 
boys is very sickly. My stipend, as I men- 
tioned last year, clears me about 3O/. per 
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*€ REV. AND DEAR SIR, 
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ial |. Rip ow 


ann. 


‘© DEAR SIR, 
sc] } 


Dec. 14, 1504, 

¢ received your kind 

note of . I want 
words to express the g rateful sense I feel 

y Father, who, ahiles 

with one hand, returns it 

2 other: and secondly, to the Gen- 


pa } Ate 
MNO ule 


fee 


REET 


7 


bs Vering ee 


te 


thus zererous!y and hand- 
buted to the relief of my.ne- 
eve me, Sir, the difficulties 

rub through, have often pa- 

Ly Whinisterial labours, and I fear, 
my usei Yet I 
elf with this idea, that, if 


ulness 


aoriaggea 
nsoled mys 
God. Accept, 5 
Christ: 


sion.” 


r, my best thanks for your 


lan conduct upon the present occa. 


ee ee | : - . 
Bip Booey te ® e ky pee, See Sits, : 
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“ hows oe in ae eg pine Pex 
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It 1s to express on paper 
what | feel for your beveficence.”— 


“] re- 
tarn bum le and hearty thanks to the Lord 


» AND DEAR 512, Fuly 9, 1805. 
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Religious Intelligence... Poor Pious Clergymen. 


ioinz, | was sufferiag the will of 


(Marcu, 


forthe providential meeting with you, which 
has been attended with the most beneficiaj 
consequences. Most worthy brother, whom 
I shall always love in our common Lord, be 
my triend once more ; and since my tongs 
is too feeble, let your's be the organ of my 
gratitude to your worthy Soc iety for their 
vote of . Tell them, they have re stored 
a husband to his wife, a father to his chj- 
dren, a pastor to his flock, Tell them, 
they shall have the prayers and blessings 
of thousands, that a biessing from aboye 
may be always on them; that they may 
be blessed in their 
here; 
nity ; 


famihes and persons 
blessed in time; and blessed in eter- 
that they may be found among those 
whose names are written in the Lamb's 


book of life.” 


‘© REV. AND DEAR SIR, Sept. 11, 1805, 


‘**T received your favour this morning 
inclosing a bank post bill, value , for 
which I return youand the whole Commit- 
tee my most sincere thanks. May the 
30d of all grace reward you, and all my 
benefactors, for the liberal relief you have 
atforded me, under my present trying cir- 
cumstances. Ihave laboured, I trust with 
some success, in this neighbourhood for 
many years ; but since I lost the curacy of 

» my salary was so much reduced, that 
all my hope was nearly gone of standing to 
my post here much longer, as my family 
is become large ; but your benefaction will 
be the means of ny continuance, for some 
time, amongst a people whose spiritual wel- 
fare lies near my heart.” 

The Society we perceive has distributed 
during the last year the sum of £.1360; a 
sum which though considerable, is doubtless 
very inadequaté to the nucgerous claims 
which may be justly preferred to the be- 
nevolence of such an institution. 


EAST INDIES. 

Two of the Missionaries belonging to the 
London Society, and whom we lately men- 
tioned at Tranquebar, have 
proceeded to Vizagpatnam, with the vic 


+ 


ot ponent a mission among the Gen- 


to have arrived 


toos in rter, At this place they 
met with a ceadiel reception from the prin- 
cipal Europeans, one of whom, a Magis 
trate, had been in the habit of performing 
divine service himself, in the court-houst, 
before the Gentlemen of the setticmen', 
the soldiers in garrison, and some half cast 
people, On the arvival of the Missionazes, 
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they were requested to undertake this of- AMERICA. ; if 
fice to which they readily assented ; and The General Assembly of the Presbyte- ie . 
their services have since been remunerated — rian Church, at their meeting at Philadel tae 
— . . ‘ - ‘ 
py a small salary. phiain May last, adopted a resolution, with ; 





 hotownot Vizagpatnam contaims about a view to discountenance and abolish the 
























00.000 inhabitants, chiefly idolaters, and practice of duelling, ino whieh, after de- % BI 
th peizhbourhood is also very populous; — cluring their utter abhorrence of the prac- i : 
Dut the “Missionaries must defer the com- tice, and of all measures tending to it, as * 
meneement of their labours among the na- originating in the malevolent dispositions AP 
fies, uutil they shall have made themselves of the haman heart and a false sense of 

masters of the language spoken in that dis- — honour ; as utter!y inconsistent with every ; 
triet which isthe Telinga or Gentoo. Their just principle of moral conduct; as a direct 4 
study of this language has been providen- — violationofthe sixth commandinent ; andas 4 


tially facilitated by means of a manuscript destructive of the peace and happiness of 
dictionary given them by a gentleman who families; they recommend it to all their 
Was about to return to England. In the ministers scrupulously to refuse to attend 
mean time they have an opportunity of the funcral of any person who shail have 
preaching to the Europeans in Garrison, fallen in a duel; and to admit no person 
andof engaging in the instruction of youth; who shall have fought a ducl, or given or. - 
employments which may be relinquished accepted a challenge, or been accessary 

© in favoar of fresh Missionaries, as soon as thereto, to the distinguishing privileges of 
they themselves shall have attained a com. the church, until he shall manifest a just 
petent knowledge of the Gentoo. ‘This sense of his guilt, and give satisfactory 

> language is spoken throughout Golconda, evidence of his repentance. 


aud with little variation in the Cattack and This is an example well worthy the imi- 

Mabratta countries; so that these Missio- tation of every Christian commuuity, 

haries have ample space for the exertion PRISONERS OF WAR, 

oftheir talents and zeal. They are urgent Considerable exertions are making to a: 
> with the society to send more missionaries improve the opportunity of communicating tes 
© to their aid. religious knowledge to the French, Spanish, 


ss 


a _ The names of the two Missionaries who and Dutch soldiers and sailors, who are 
have settled at Vizagpatnam are Messrs. prisoners of war in this country, which is af- 
©) Can and Desgranges. Mr. Ringeltaube has forded by their unfortunate situation. A 
) remained at Tranquebar and proposes to minister well acquainted with the French 
> labour in the Tamul country. language preaches on Sunday to the 
| ‘Two other Mssionaries from the same French on board the prison ships at Ports- 
| society, Dr. Taylor and Mr. Loveless, who mouth. Tracts have been printed in Frenchy 

were appointed to form a mission on the Spanish, anc Dutch, and distributed among 
[opposite side of the Peninsula, at Surat, the prisoners ot those netions. 
Pehad arrived at Madras on their way 
Oe thither, . 


Shaan 2 


e And the 
ew Pestament in Spanish is now pripting 
with a view to the same oebiect. The pri- 
soners are said to receive the tracts giadly. 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


> ed; that the house of Naples has iyrecover- 
ATur speech of Bonaparte tu bis Senate, at 


ably lost its crewu; and that the whole of 
he opening of the sessions on the 2d of italy forms a part of the Great Empire, 
z March, and the exposé of his minister rela- — Russia, he affirms, owes the wreck of her 
rive to the situation of the Empire deli- army to bis forbearance. After having 
3 tred on the 6th, are calculated to excite-a overturned the imperial throne of Austria, 
ecullar inteyest at the present moment. he has in his clemency re-established it 
iter alluding to the Continental coalition In the course of his speech he pays mene 
3 Bonaparte observes, that his armies have compliments to his army and to the people 
papever ceased to conquer ; that he has aveng- at large, whose love, he adds, constitutes 
“i the rights of feeble States; that he has his great glory. He represents the finances 
blarged the power of his allies; that his as prosperous, and as requiring no new bur- 
ueiies have been humbled and confound- dens. The only allusion made to bis navy 
Cunisr. Oxsenv, No. 51. , . 
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‘ Through the elements we have 
lost some ships, after an encaremeut tin- 
prudently eomrmenced.” “ [am desirous,” 
he adds, ** of peace with E md. Onmy 
part I shall never retard that moment. [ 
shall always be ready to conciude it by 

bases the st pulations of the 

- 
© Minister of the Interior 
particularity on 
at in Bonaparte’s 
y Step in 
rts of France 
V frivolous incident 
he most unbounded 
he observes, ** Asto- 
‘ngiand heard the ceast of Boulogne 
ith thé cannon which announced 
e.’°—* England trembling for 
actual existence care a sbrick of terror; 
and the continent, roused by the shriek, put 
itsclfin motion.” The transactions of the 
last campaign in Germary are then detail- 
ed, with great pomp of language. In one 
nassaze the adulation of this minister as- 
: character of cross impiety. After 


. > _ oo — + - 
that Bonaparte, whiie in Mo- 


- 

= 

: 
wet 
‘ 


Favia, sti 
the Gover: unent of France ; he adds “ 
sie every thingeetnew ev 7 

j iT = p ¥ e 7 re we} . 2 tcordd, ane 
who is only Kno by his por ind his be- 
- colence.” be events of the last -year 
are soon to } elebrated | ya triumphal 
fete to be given at Paris to the army. 

The erposé enlarges with a tedious pro- 
fixity on the internal improvements which 
bav e been efiected. The ck roy are praised 
for their loyalty and liberality. ‘* A num- 
ber of ruinous churehes have been repaired, 
and the influence of religion and moralit: 
beg in to be fe!lt."—‘* Crimes have dimi- 


c.44 .% 


by adoption, 4 iti the here: 
Baden. 
Toe kingdoin of Napies 
possession of by the ti 
very little resistance, as 
rily have fled for safety tu Sicily. 


French dyvasty will now in ail probability 
sneceed to the Meopolites throne. The 
* hale of Italy haviog thus falen ulster Uwe 


directed the minutest details of 


Continental Iniellizence: [Manen, 


power of B mnaparte, his first object wil} 
probably be the rigid exclusion, at least - 
far as it ean be accomplished, of Ep, alish 


: i } . -- 
comimetce from all the ports of that Coun 
4 ‘lie 


try. When the conquest of Naples wa; 
announced in the Monitenr, Bonaparte top 
oceuston to issue through that official chan. 
nel the following sicuificant threat. « We 
may say vithout berag prephets, that the 
House which shall again saeritice the ye. 
pose, the interest, and the happiness of the 
continent to the cuprices and the Rae 
of these greedy and insatiable speculators 
(the English) will lose its throne, to the 
great joy of all the people on the Conti 
nent.” What might not the House of Ha. 
nover expect, if the power of Bouaparg 
were equal to his will ? 

Affairs appear to have been amicas; 
settled forthe present between Prussis ang 
Franee. Hanover, there ts reason to th); 
is ceded in perpetuity to Prussia, in ys 
turn for Anspaeh which is bestowed on th 
King of Bavaria, and Neufchatel apd Yo. 
le ngen W hich ave retained by France. Pry. 
Sia, It is also said, is to give up Cleves ay 
Wesel to the Archduke Ferdinand. They 
changes furnish a fresh proof that it is Bo 
naparte’s policy, with a view to facilitae 
his projects of empire, to dissolve all th 
ancient ties which connect subjects wij 
their rulers. Transferred from the gover 
ment of their lawful sovereign, and place? 
under the dominion of strangers, it is in 
possible the people should feel any sue 
attachments as would lead them to tes 
a lively concern in withstanding farthe 
encroachments on their national rights, 

But notwithstanding the appearances? 
an amicable compromise between Frans 
and Prussia, the present aspect of tbe Cor 

jnent aoes not seem to forebode a las! 
eace. The French army stationed 
Swabia and the countries adjacent bas) bes 
augmented; the Bavarian army is ord 
to be piaced on the war footing; and 0 
gazines are forming. Against whom t<# 
warlike demonstrations are pointed, | 
ther against Prussia, Austria, or Russ? 
yet uncertain. In the mean time P 
disbanuds none of her troops, Austr 
of disarming is filling up her t! 

renks, while Prince Charles, now app 
Generalissimo of ali ber armies with 
ordinery powers, is directed to € 
his activity and skill, in giving thes 
organization more suited to presei’ 
‘umstances. Russiais assembling ¢ 
‘my of 200,000 men in Poland, 
as if she were reluctant to leave F™ 
yrestaste at Bonapa:te’s feet. ue 






































CH, these various M0\ ements indicate the re- By a subsequent dispatch, dated the 15th f ! 
wil]  yewalot some coalition for the deliverance of January, it appears that after the en- in t 
t ag of Europe, an event scarcely to be ex-  gagement of the 8th, General Jansens, the “ 
rlishy . pected, perhaps at the present moment Dutch Governor, had retived into the coun. 4, 
7" e scarcely to be wished, or whetber they are try, carrying with him about 1200 men and it 
Wa % made with a view tothe possible struggle 23 pleces of cannon, <A part of our army t 
ook FE for the partition of the Turkish Empire: was sent in pursuit of him: but General e 
nu a or whether they are merely measures of Baird, with a view to prevent the farther ef- : 
Wg 3 9 precautionary nature, dictated by mu- fusion of blood, and the devastation of the ? 
the ZB = tual jealousy and distrust; remains still to country, had made an ofcerture to bim 
tes & be discovered. which was highly honourable to both par- 
the 2 The utmost vigilance is said to be em- ties, and which, itis to be hoped, he will ac- 
EAg ployed in every country under the influ- cept. The Moniteur has noticed the cap- 
Ds ence of Bonaparte, to exclude all goods of ture of the Cape with mony derogatory 
the British fabric. comments on the conduct of the ‘Dutch 
tle CAPE OF GOOD HOPF. Governor; and with express.ons which in- 
Ha. dicate some dissatisfaction with the exist- 
ri This important settlement has fallen 2 7 + of Holland A 
7 acain into the hands of Great Britain. Our ap Va ee nT eer 4 
be troops under the command of Sir David AMERICA. 4 - 
Baird began to land on the 5th of January, America continues to complain of the we , 
| and on the 8th marched about 4090 strong conduct of the bellizeren! powers, aud @ | f 
: to attack the enemy’s force which consist- — pupture between her and Spain bas been a 
the ed of about 5000 men, a great proportion _thought probable. The questions at is- / a”, 
of it being cavalry. The attack was made = sue with this country bave not yet been his 
by the Highland Brigade under a heavy decided; and the decision will probably in- oe 
3 fire of round shot, grape, and musquetry, volve cousiderable difficultics. But we hy 
- é* Nothing could surpass or resist,” observes entertain no fears that the existing differ- A 
the General, ** the determined bray: ry ef ences will assume a hostile aspect. A few ran A 
~ : the troops headed by their gallant leader individuals, it is true, are violent and cla- " ; 
ng Brig. Gen. Ferguson. The enemy main- morous; but the Governiment, alihough 
, ae tained his position obstinately, but in the some of its communications to Congress on 
7 + moment of charging the valour of British the subject have been unfair and uireason- 
r Ye troops bore down all opposition, and forced able, seems disposed to pursue moderate 
% 2) him to a precipitate retreat.” The obsta- counsels. Great complaints have been 
[Ee cles which our troops had to encounter ap- made relative to the impressing of Ameti- 
" ee pear to have been very considerable ; and can seamen by British oflicers; and an act 
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the distress which they suffered from the 
want of water and provisions had nearly 
exhansted them in the moment of victory. 
From this distressing situation they were 
relieved by the exertions of Sir Home Pop- 


was proposed in Congress authorizing and 
even rewarding resistunce to auy future at 
tempt of this kind. ‘The good sense of th 

people at large seems to have reprobated 
this outrageous violation of the established 


_— 


na 





a te cet ae 









hamand the navy. The loss of the enemy principles of national polity, and there ap- 
in this engagement is said to have been pears no danger of its passing into a law. 
700 men, Our loss was one captain (Fors- A motion has been made in Congress for 
ter) and 14 rank and file killed; 3 field imposing a tax of ten dollars a-head on 
officers, 1 captain, 5 subalterns, and 180 slaves imported into the United States, 
, others wounded; and 8 missing. and it seems likely to be adopted. its ob- " 













On the day succeeding this engagement, 
while our troops were marching towards 
Cape Town, a flag of truce arrived, and pro- 
posed a capitulation, which was acceded to, 
und the town was immedately surrendered. 


ject is to discourage, as far as Congress can 
discourage, the continuance of importations 
of slaves iuto South Carolina, the only 
State whose ports are now cpen to sucha 
traffic. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
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BRITAIN. 






of Commons, calculated to throw licht on 
the state of our empire in the East; and 
luteuded also to serve as the feundation of 


SINCE the meeting of Parliament a number 
of papers has been moved Jor in the House 
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charges avainst the Marquis Wellesley. 
The gentleman who has stood most promi- 
nently forwerdon this oceasion is Mr. Poli, 
These motions have given birth to some in- 
teresting discussions, from which it appears 
that the financial affairs of the Company 
abroad have expericuced considerable em- 
barrassments in conse quence of the Mah- 
ratta war, The Company's debt is now 
estimated at 30 millions. The charges 
which Mr. Paull has announced bis intention 
of preferring egainst the Marquis Welles- 
ley respect his conduct to the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore and to other native princes, and 
the profusion and waste of public money on 
objects of mere pomp during his administra- 
tion. Government appear to have no inten- 
tion of interfering on this occasion. The 
Grenville party indeed are warmly attoch- 
ed to his Lordship, and seem prepared toun- 
dertake hisdefence. Mr. Fox and his friends 
have not expressed their purpose openly: It 


is beheved that they disapprove of the policy 


pursued oy Lord Wellesley; but it seems 
doubtful whether they will afford any en- 
couragen ta a retfospecuve enquiry. 
It mus the wish, however, of every 
rea! friend to the ppimmess of India and 
the renutation of | t Britain, that there 
should arise n ment to a full, tree, 
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out of office. He lias gone so far as ty 
state, that Mr. Pitt’s defence act is yoy 
likety to coutinue in force. 

Mr. ‘Tierney has brought in a bill for ey. 
plaining and rendering more etlectual the 
act against treating at elcetions. ‘The bi 
proposes to exempt candidates from the 
enormous demands to which they are yoy 
hable, for the conveyance and tray ing 
expences of votcrs not resident at the place 
of election, ani to prevent the bribery and 
corruption which are carried on under the 
pretence of such charges. We very Cor. 
diaily wish success to the honourable even. 
tlenian’s measure, Which we are persuaded 
would stijke at the root of nanny ‘Vrupt 
practices, whie it would relieve {| ipright 
candidate for a seat in Parham: trom 4 
Inost oppressive burden. 

We adverted in our last tO the appoint 
ment of Lord Ellenborough to a seat in the 
C binet. This measure, which had pro- 
duced great dissatisfaction, was breught 
before both Houses of Parliament on the 
3d inst. when 2 motion was made to the 
following eileet, viz. That it is expedient 


for the due administration of justice, that 


none of the commen law judges should be 
mnmembers of the Cabinet Council. The mo- 
tion was negatived in the upper House 
without a division, and in the lower House 
by a majority of 222 to 64. . 

The committee for conducting the im- 





me 


yeachment of Lord Melville having com- 
' 


tdned of the coutumacy manifested by 
Ir. Trotter in refusing to answer their in- 


- —_ 


terrogatorvies, he was ordered into the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant at Arms, but wos dis 
charged the next day, in consequence of his 
subintting to the proposed examination. 

A new article of impeachment has been 
exhibited against Lord Melville, which 
stafes that his Lorasiip, besides misapply- 
ing the sam of £.10,000 as admitted by his 
own confession, had possessed himseif, at 
an carly period of his Treasurership, of 

mis to the gross amount of & 27,010, 
which were applied, not to the public ser- 
vice, but to private purposes, and to the 
accommodation of certain traders with 
whom he wes connected. 

AVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

It has pleased Providence again to bless 
his Majesty's orms with signal success. 
Acothe: ava. 1OryV nas been obtul ifAiy 
by whiclrone of the squadrons lately es- 
caped from ira Mm ~ is atistactorvy accoult- 


€G jor. On the 6th of february last, AG- 


? 


miral Duckworth having with him seven sail 
of the line, two frigates, aud two sioops, 


discovered a squadron of French rbips, 
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‘onsisting of five sail of the ine, two 
frigates, and one corvette, at ancbor im 
the bay of Santo Domingo, where they bad 
disembarked 1500 troops. He immedi- 
ately attacked, and after an action of 
two hours entirely defeated them. ‘Three 
ships of the enemy’s line, one of 80 guns, 
and two of 74, fell into our hands, and two 
(‘ie Imperial ef 120 guns bearmg Adiant- 
yal Le Seigle’s flag, and a 74) were driven 
en shore, and afterwards burnt. ‘The fyt- 
mites and corvette escaped, ‘The cneimiy’s 
loss is stated to bave exceeded 1200 men, 
Qurloss in kiled and wounded amounted to 
538. No British oflicer was killed or mor- 
tuly wounded, Sir John Duckworth has 
proceeded with his prizes to Jamaica. 

‘The squadron which has been thus lost 
to the enemy was part of a detachment of 
the Brest fleet consisting of 11 saul of the 
lines ‘Phe remainder ts supposed to have 
gone to the East Indies, 

Several privateers have been taken from 
the enemy, who on the other hand have 
captured some of our merchantmen, even 
close to our own shores. 


DOMESTIC. INTELLIGENCE. 


From an account laid before the House 
of Commons, of the vet produce of all the 
permanent taxes, and of the war taxes, in 
Great Britain, for the years ending the 
sth of January, 1805, and the Sth of Ja- 
nuary, 1803, it appears, that 
Tbe net produce of the permanent taxes, 

for the year ending 5th January, 13805, 

AMOUNE LOveccseeeee £25,147, 604 16 45 
And, for the year ending 

the 5th January,1806 26,789,074 9 65 


OF THE WAR TAXES, 


For the year ending 5th 

January, 1805......... 11,418,874 2 1 
For the year ending 5th 

January, 1806......... 13,171,499 2 4 

The increase in the permanent taxes is 
chieliy in the heads of Excise, Stamps, and 
Letter-money. 


I 
2 


Mie tacrease in the war taxes is princi- 
pally fron tea and the property duty. 

At a General Court of the India Com- 
Pony, a year and a half’s salary (about 
@ 0,000) of the late governor general 
Marquis Cornwatiis, was veted to his son 
© present Marquis, ia testimony of the 
hich sense entertained of the eminent 
srvices of his deceased father. 

Ihe Rieht Hon. W. RB. 


ited @ peer of the united kingdom, by 


Ponsonby is 


ve title of Baron Ponsonby ; and the 


stic Intelligence... Picton’s Trtal. 199 


Marquis of Blandford by the title of Baroy 


openecr, 


The arrnval of a fleg of truce from the 
French coast on the 20th instant has given 


birth to many surmises on the subject of 


peace. A naval oflicer, Captain Majen- 
aie, landed fiom it and proceeded directly 
to town, The most probable : upposition is 
‘hat he is merely charged with a commis. 
sion yelative to the exchange of prisoners, 
As to peace on secure and Cquitavie terms; 
and any other peace would be delasive and 
ruinous, we dare not permit ourselves to 
indulge a hope of it at the prescat moment, 
Judging by the reccut exposition which 
Bonaparte has published, both of his do- 
mestic and forcign relations, we can disco- 
ver in bin no real disposition to cultivate 
peace with this country. It 1s unques- 
tionably his policy tomake peace with us; 
for in no other way can he now hope to 
raise a navy, the great object of his ambi- 
tion: but we are greatly mistaken, if his 
pride and arrogance will not, in this in- 
stance, stand im the way of his obvious in- 
terest, and lead lin to insist on terms, to 
which even Mr. Fox will be unwiliing to 
lend an ear. 

‘The trial of Governor Picton, which has 
been delayed for a considerable time, till 
the necessary evidence should be proeured 
from Trinidada, came on in the Court of 
King’s Bench on Monday the 24th of Fe- 
bruary. The indictment preferred agaist 
bim was for having tofiicted torture oa 
Louisa Calderon, a creole of that island. 
The leading circumstances of the cruelty 
exercised on this unfortunate girl, who was 
produced and gave evidence in court, and 
who at the time was only 15 years of oge, 
are as follows. The girl was suspected of 
having some knowledge of arobbery which 
had been committed in the house where 
she lived, and underwent an examina- 
tion before the Alkalde : but persisting in 
denying all knowledge of the transaction, 
the case was referred to Governor Picton, 
who immediately issued an order for ap- 
plying the toiture. Accordingly she was 
fixed upon the instrument prepared for that 
purpose, suspended by the left wrist from 
the ceiling of the room, and resting with 
the extrcuiity of the great toe of her 
right foot on a sharp wooden stuke, her 
right h nad aud left toot being also tied to- 


gether bebind he r back, In this state 


she remained for 54 minutes, when she 


was taken dewn and put in trens for the 


night. The next morumg the same sceue 
was revewed for the space of 22 minutes, 
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during which the unhappy sufferer fainted 
away twice, Having at last confessed, sie 
was taken fromthe torture, but was imme- 
diately put mf ons, and contined in a 


lace where she could not stand erect, for 


eieht months, when she was liberated. 
These tacts were admitted by the de- 
féendant’s counsel. The defence set up 
was of this kind. ‘The laws of Spain au- 
thorized torture: the laws of Spain were 
the laws of Trimidad ; and these governor 
Picton was Sound to maintain:—an argu- 
ment which was thus jllustrated. ‘ Rhe lews 
of the English island of St. Vineent autho- 
rize a justice of the peace, to slit the nose, 
cut off at discretion any limb, or take 
away the life, of a person of colour who 
shall even raise his hand: against a wyite 
person, whatever may have been tbe pro- 


vocation. It would not be fair that a justice 
of the peace, whounder the authority of this 
barbarous law, had maimed one of his Ma, 
jaoty’s subjects, should be tried accordip> 
to the piinciples of Bughsh jurisprudence. 
The act of the tsland would be his justig. 
cation in a court of lew, if not of con. 
science.’ This reasoning was just: but un. 
fortunately for gov rnor Picton, the fact on 
whieh it rested. viz. that the laws of Ty. 
nidad allowed torture to be inflicted, Wag 
not proved. On the contrary, it appeared 
that that part of the Spanish law which au- 
thorized torture, had never been part of the 
law of this colony; and that, in point of fact, 
the oldest inhabitant of the tsland, had 
never known an instance of torture till its 
introduction by this Britis) governor. He 
was of course found euilly. 








OBITUARY, 


ra 


Ow the 25th of February, at Edinburgh, 
in the prime of life, the Rev. Davip 
Brack, one of the ministers of that city. 
He was a mostamitable man, amost exem- 
plary Christian, and a most useful and 
faithtul labourer in his Lord’s vineyard. 
He was taken ill on the fitteenth, but no 
danger was apprehended tor some days: 
buton the 20th some alarming symptoms 
made their appearance, and on the fifth day 
from that time it pleased God te take him 
to himselt in the midst of his days and use- 
fulness, being in the 4ith year of his age 
and the 2ist of his ministry. His disorder, 
which appeared to be an inflammation in 
the brain, prevented him from leaving his 
dying testimony to the truth and excel- 
lence of that blessed religion which he un- 
derstood and loved so well, and exempli- 
fied with such Lappy uniformity in his 
conduct and conversation, in his public 
Ministrations as a pastor, and in every 
private relation of life. His death was 


ii 
deepiy and generally Jamented as a public 
hiss, ard wil 


, 


ong be jeit by his concreza- 


Moecis- 
rof this 
many 
linper- 
given. He 


he davantage Ol a po- 


lished or liberal education ; but this want 
was compensated by a large share of 
natural segacity and sound sense, by an 
accurate and discriminating knowledge of 
human character, and by a modest and 
dignified simplicity of manner, whieh ¢e- 
cured to lim universal respect and atten- 
tion. A zealous promoter of general in- 
dustry and of the manufactures of his 
country, his schemes of busiuess were ex- 
tensive aud liberal, eonducted with singu- 
lar prudence and perseverance, and, by the 
blessing of God, were crowned with such 
abundant success as served to advance his 
rank in society, and to furnish him with 
the means of that diffusive benevolence 
which rendered his life a public blessing, 
and shed a lustre on his character, tliat 
has been but too rarely exemplified. Im- 
pelled by the powerful influence of that 
truth which he firmly believed and zea- 
lously taught, coustrained by the love, and 
animated by the example of his blessed 
Master, his ear was never shut to the cry 
of distress; his private charities wer 


boundless ; and every public institution 


which hed for its obrect the alleviation oF 


eat 


prevention of human misovy, in this world 
or the world to come, received from hia 
the most iberal support and encourace- 
ment. For while the leading object of | 

life was the diffusion of the heht eftruth 

the earth, hw gladly embiaced every oy 
portunity of becoming, like the patriarchs 
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1806. ] 
of old * eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame,” and of causing * the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy.” In private life, his con- 
duct, actuated by the same principles, was 
equally exemplary-—lor be was a kind pa- 
rent, a generous friend, aw ise and faithful 
counsellor, * a lover of huspitality, a 
lover of good men, sober, just, holy, tein- 
perate.” And now having thus oceupied 
the 


the pertect 


** entered mto 
_— 
it V Meark 


aud behold the upright, for the end of 


talents he hath 


of his Lord,’-—‘! 


his 


that man is peace,” 

The remains of this eminent servant of 
Cod were interred on the 2istinstant, The 
funeral was attended Ly the magistrates, 
by ministers of all denominations, and by 
% ween two and three hundred respecta- 
bie inhabitants.—-Tne concourse of spec- 
Several hundreds 
atuity in money, 


tntors Was Unmcuse. 
ef poor received a sinall g1 
after the He honoured God 
while he lived: he was honoured by all 
descriptions in his life, and at his death : 
and though dead wiil long tive in the af- 
fectionate remembrance of thousands, 

At Dumfries, in Scotland, the Rev. Dr. 
Burnsipe, minister of St. Michael’s. 
Rey. RicHARD Betwe t, rector 

Peter’s, Wallingford. 

At Warringstown, co, Antrim, Ireland, 
in his 84th year, Major Hort Warinc. 
He fought at the memorable battle of Det- 
tingen, and his intrepidity in the exe- 
cution of avery dangerous piece of service 
during the action attractcd the notice, and 
gained him the applause, of his Sovereign. 

At Stowe, inthe parish of Arlingham, in 
his 83d year, the Rev. Henry Davisrs, 
M. A. upwards of fifty years rector of 
Chilton, Berks, and many years perpe- 
tun! curate of Saul, co. Gloucester. 

At Halton Holgate, co. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Barker, wile of Mr. Robert Barker ; leav- 
ing him and five small children to mourn 
her loss. On the following morning, Mrs. 
Barker (his mother) was found dead in her 
bed, whither she went the preceding 
evening in her usual good health. 

Mrs. Cavruyerine Dace. Travelling 
from London to the West of England, she 
alighted from a stage-coach at the Black 
Horse inn complained of 
being indisposed, and expired in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. Georcr Apney, ensign of the o0th 


interment. 


of St. 


in Salisbury, 


Foot, undertook to drink a quartof ram, in. 


consequence of bets being made by other 
officers ; whieh he nearly accomplished, 
and retired to bed, where be was found 


dead the next morning. 


Deaths. 
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At Autun, aged 63, M. de Ponranogs, 
Archbishop of Autun, and formerly Arch- 
bishop of ‘Toulon. 

Phe infant son of Mr. Budd, of Mart- 
lett Court, Gloucester, a fine ehild, 
about three years oll. He fell a victim to 
the negligence of the servant-maid, who 
had put him io the 


Co), 


window of an upper 
room, through the casement of which he 
fell into the Was so 
dreadiuily bruised that be almost instantly 
expired, 


court below, and 


Suddenly, in a fit of apoplexy, as is 
supposed, and in the meridian of life, leav- 
ing a wife and family, Mr. Hau, a gla- 
zier, of Arnsby, co. Ly ster. , 

As the Newbury coach was turning into 
the White Hart inn-yard at Newbury, 
Master Ayres, sou of Mr. Ayres, of Corn- 
hill, one of the 


passengers, putting his 


head out of the window just at the time, 
received so violent a contusion, by striking 
against the gate-post, as to cause his in- 
stant death 

Inthe North of lreland,the Rev. Ricuarp 
W appy, rector of Cumber. 

Aged 115, Joun Tucker, fisherman, at 
Itching Ferry, Southampton ; who followed 
his usual occupation till within a few 
weeks of his death. 

Lately, at St. Petersburg, Count ALEx- 
ANDER WORONZOFF. 

Mr. OLiver, one of the surveyors be- 
longing to the East India Company, step- 
ping over the tier of shipping at Deptford, 
fell between two ships, and was unfortu- 
nately drowned. 

Feb. 1, At Stoke Newington, at the 
very advanced age of nearly 98, without a 
single sigh or groan, Mrs. Saran Woo t- 
LASTON, for more than 40 years the relict 
of Israel Woollaston, Esq. 

At Paddington, Mr. Sykes, a farmer, 
who resided near Stamford, Lincolashire. 
Having spent the evening with a party at 
the house of a frend, be fell over a bannis- 
ter, in his way down stairs, and fractured 
his skull. 

At Ciapham, Mrs. Garratt, wife of 
Francis Garratt, Esg. 

At Warkworth, Mrs. Bates, relict of the 


Rev. Dr. Bates. She was reading the morn- 


ing-service to a sister who was very ill, 
herself apparently in perfect health, when 
she dropped down and instantly expired. 

In her 20th year, Miss ANNE Mitne, a 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Colin Milne, of 
Deptiord, Kent; and, om the 15th, ano- 
ther of daughters, Miss Harrist- 
Maria Mitne, aged 21; both 
sumplion, 


his 


vt cOhk- 
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At her lodgings in Clarces-street, Pic- gion and superstition are delineated; ang 


cadilly, in her 89th year, Mrs. EvizasetH No. 100, which is a letter on modish plea. 
Carter, daughter of Nicholas Carter, 
D.D. rector of Weodchureh; a lady who March 20, at Guildford, in Surrey, Any 
has for a long time enjoyed a very distinm- Russert, the eldest daughter of the late 
guished pre-eminence inthe literary world. Mr, John 
She published all the Works of Epie- 
tetus which are ~ extant, translated 
from the orteinas reel 


sures, bearing the signature of Chariessa, 


tussell. She was contined to 
her bed three months, when she displayed 
a patient and humble submission to the 
vith an intro- providence which aftlicted her 
duction and notes by the translater; and 
Poems on several occasions. Mrs. Carter 
was alsa the contribute 
«< 


and at 
length summoned her to an cternal rest. 


Mareh 11, in Devonshire-street, Lon. 
ot two papers to don, Mrs. Booram, wife of Mr. Rooth, and 
The Rambier,” which, we are told, had daughter of Mr Healey, of Nottingham ; 
after having borne a lingering illness with 
exemplary and Christian fortitude. 


much of Dr. Johnson’s esteem, viz. No. 44, 
which consists of an allegory where reli- 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


ruiuN i Oe 


+ eee 
The Golden Pillar, the Essay on Flatiery; A True Enoiisuyman; S. G.; C.; 
Mem.; H. A. M.3 Nescvicxoz3 and THe FATHER oF A LARGE FAMILY ; will appear, 
S.B.; T. L.C.; G.; J.O.; AGentite; J..F.G.; Una; and Aw Enagprrer; are 
are under consideration. 
V.G. came too late to be of use this year. 


We beg to assure 5. x. that the insertion of the lines was the act of our judgment. 


rave with us his,real name and address, no improper ase will be made ef 
them, and his wants may perhaps be attended to. 


If [ora will } 


A Lover or THE TRUTH must have read the article to which he alludes with extreme in- 


attention, if he supposes that it has any tendency to lead those to expect the death, 
who have not livedthe life, of the righteous. | 


We have no reco lection whateverof the circumstances to whichC. O. T. alludes. The 


sis which we promised to insert, he will find in our Numbers for 


only paper of hi 


February end March, 1$05. His not having received the Appendix for 1805, must be 


wing to his Bookseller's negligence. The plan which he proposes was objected to by 
the Bocksellers generally. We thank C. O.'T. for his steady irtendship. 


ee 


ERRATA. 


‘Number for February, p. 154, col. 2. The three last paragraphs under the head of Par- 


licmentary Proceedings ought to staud under that of Domestic Inteliigence. 
Present Number, p. 157, col. 2, 1. 3, from bottom, after zs insert @ Comma. 
P. 165, col. 1. 1. 24 from bottom, after opposiézon imsert_a comma. 
P. 181, col. 1. 1. 16. for alternation read alternative. 
Q. writes to say that he fears there may be some ambiguity in the concluding sentence 
of his paper inserted in this No. p. 143. His allusion is to the Anti-jacobin Review- 
ers, Mr. Daubeny, Dr. Kipling, &c. &c. and to their estimate of Christianity, 


——— ee 
The following important Article of Literary Intelligence has been omitted, viz. 


A publication is preparing for the Press in suecessive numbers and volumes, to be en- 
titled “ The Fathers of the English Church ; or, a Selection from the Writings of 
the Reformers, and early Protestant Diviues af the Church of England. 








